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E had a rare combination of accomplishments—a statesman, an orator and a scholar—and in all three 
those of the first grade. When we add to these the gifts of serene faith, the purest home virtues and 
wide benevolence, we have a man whose knighthood is recorded in a choicer list than that of the British 


peerage.—Ex-President Harrison of the United States. 

By the high liberalism and by the ability with which he carried out his political ideal Mr. Gladstone 
nobly served his country and humanity.—President Faure of France. 

The most brilliant intellect devoted to the service of the state since parliamentary government began.— 
Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister of England. 

The whole civilized world will weep the loss of the great statesman whose political views were so widely 
humane and peaceful.— Nicholas, Ozar of Russia. 





Current Thought 
AT HOME 


Rev. Rollin Lynde Hartt, in the June At- 
lantic, discourses breezily on The Montani- 
ans, among whom he labored for a time as 
Congregational pastor at Butte: ‘‘Churches 
there are, but you must have sharp eyes to 
find them. They are little, they are insignifi- 
cant, they are monuments of a disgraced and 
unpopular cause. Says Broncho Billy: ‘ Look 
at them darned, contemptible churches—all 
same shacks! I could buy out any three of 
‘em!’ Out of 10000 people only 1,500 Prot- 
estant church-goers! ... It is not the old 
problem of reaching the masses. 
entirely new problem of reaching the classes. 
Cultured, law-abiding, progressive Sapphira 
has little toleration for religion. The tiny 
congregations in the tiny churches are made 
up mainly of women; a Sapphira church is a 
‘lady chapel.’ A Montana business man ob- 
jects to walking on the same side of the street 
withachurch. There is still more truth than 
fiction in the old saying that ‘west of Bis- 
marck there is no Sunday, and west of Miles 
City no God.’”’ Whether Montanians will 
like the picture drawn by this facile artist in 
words is another question, but it is racy read- 
ing. 

The New York Evening Post 
that Mr. Gladstone has 
well that there are but few of us of commoner 
clay whom his hopefulness, his diligence,.and 
his charity may not make ashamed by com- 
parison. 
make him break his magnificent silence, and 


no ingratitude or inconstancy was ever great | 
hoping for better | 
The New York Tribune holds that: | 
“The most incisive criticism upon his career | 
is that he attempted too many things, that he | 
dragged the nation into reforms before it was | 
prepared for them and that his eager, ardent 


enough to prevent his 
things.”’ 


optimism in regard to Ireland has been over- 
sanguine. 
and utility surpassing 
any other statesman.”’ 


ABROAD 


Gladstone is the theme of eulogy and dis- | 
criminating analysis in the press of Christen- | 
The London Chronicle calls him ‘‘‘ The | 
Great Nationalist of the Nineteenth Century.’ | 


dom. 


To Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, Montenegro and 


Belgium his name is hallowed, but, beyond | 
all, we claim him as the patriot, the greatest | 


of the master builders of modern England.’’ 
The Daily 
quisite courtesy: 
courtesy, which, 


“Mr. Gladstone’s 
in and out of Parliament, 


was a model for all, proceeded from the same | 
To | 
consider him apart from religion would be | 
like considering Tennyson apart from poetry | 


source. It was essentially Christian. 


or Darwin apart from science. His religion, 
though it did not make him gloomy, made 
him habitually serious. Hence arose the fic- 
tion that he had no humor.” The Westmin- 
ster Gazette says: 
Mr. Gladstone, he leaves something far more 
priceless than any title of distinction—a name 
that for all time will be imperishably bound 
up in the cause of freedom and liberty, na- 
tional, international, religious and civil.”’ 

The Japan Mail says that if the trustees of 
the Doshisha believe that by keeping silence 
they will in time witness a diminution of criti- 
cism of their position they are mistaken. 
“This act of theirs will never be forgotten. 
It will be handed down in the pages of history 
as a permanent disgrace to Japan unless they 
can offer some convincing explanation. 
The affair as it stands is inexplicable.’”’ Rev. 
J. D. Davis comes to the defense of Joseph H. 
Neesima, whom certain critics have declared 
played ‘“‘at running with the hare and hunt- 
ing with the hounds in turn.” The Nippon 
protests against the laxity permitted in litera- 
ture and art, all tending to corrupt Japanese 
youth. 


It is the | 


points out 
“played his part so | 


No vilification was ever sufficient to | 


But the work remains, in volume | 
the achievements of | 


News calls attention to his ex- | 
exquisite | 


“As undecorated, plain | 
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The finite only finds itself through the 
Absolute, and we only gain our self-con- 
sciousness through our consciousness of 
God.—Julius H. Seelye. 





For Nervous Exhaustion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘ As an adjunct to the recupera- 
tive powers of the nervous system, I know of noth- 
ing equal to it.” 





Financial 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - + + = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - + = = $2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 





STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL. 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

F, NEVILL JACKSON, MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 


Bankers. 
on BANK OF rts AND. 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE ‘NATIONAL Bs Ad AL BANK OF 


PA RIS BAN K Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 


ARTHUR JOHN FRASER CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD ©. HALDEM 
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Financial 





Our business is—Opportuni- 
ties for investing money, much 
or little, with good profits and 
safety. 

Our success lies in making 
the two things go together: 
not less than ten per cent, 
where our advice was taken: 
no losses. Write for pamph- 
let: sent free, 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 





1” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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* THE PRUDENTIAL 


issues Life Insurance Policies particularly 
, adapted to your needs. 





Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


r®, Premiums Payable Yearly, Half- 
7 Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 





THE SUREST PROTECTION. 
THE MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


eeee 


Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


..-OPF AMERICA... 
Home Office Newark, N, J, 
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Hotels and Travel 
QRVCVETIVAVVVAZEA 


“Summer 
Tours” 








Is the title of the summer book 
issued by the Lake Shore & Michi- @ 
gan Southern Railway, describing 
numerous leading summer resorts 
throughout the east and west. It 
is profusely illustrated and printed 
on the finest enamel book paper. 
It will be of help in selecting a 
place for the summer vacation, 
Sent on receipt of six cents in post- 
age by applying to 

J. SMITH, 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 










Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“‘ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St, Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or recreation. The portent. Mane of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, bells, steam, Sun-parlor, and 
Promenade on the Roof. Suites with Baths, Massage, 
Electricity, all baths and health a appliances. Turkish, 
Russian and Natural Sulphur Water baths. The Nauheim 
Treatment. Adirondack Air, SARATOGA waters, Bicycle 
pa. Tournaments, Entertainments, etc. Send for il- 
ustrated circular. 








ADIRONDACKS. 
WAWBEEK, skeaxcc vac, 
OPEN JULY 1 TO OCT. 1, 


Under New Management. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS (9 Holes). 
For voumaes address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N! Y. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this Seating, ws not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Beard, First-class board for aduits in new house at 
Newton Center near the Congregational church. Not 
far to steam cars, and within a eno’ throw of the 
electrics to Boston. Address J. R. Jones, P. O. 
166, Boston. 








Box 





Mat Wanted, by young woman of character and 
trained abilit , position as matron in a boarding school. 
Graduate of Boston School of Domestic Science. Two 
years’ experience in teaching cooking. References if de- 
sired. Address Box 123, Hartford, Pa., Susquehanna Co. 


Summer Boarders Wanted. Four or five. Private 
house, large rooms in picorens eos location; good country 
fare and easy rates, in the high and rete center of New 
—_— Berkshire Co., Mass. Address A. J. Chitten- 


ay Month or Speen. Furnished summer cottage, 

in Hopkinton, N. H., six miles from Hae We station in 

Concord, two and one-fourth from Hopkinton Village, 

one and one-half from post office. Eight rooms; excel- 
— ig a beautiful and extensive scenery. 
E. Harrington, D D. D., Waltham, Mass. 








Religious Notices 
Reis and tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








WHITMAN COLLEGE. All ey ae and gifts 
for Whitinan College shoult be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rey. Stephen B. y Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Soolmey No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. peosremeeee April, 1833. Object: to 
ial con tion of seamen. Sus- 
romotes temperance 
ading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries = Bann Ban pS 
ry ed the Sailor's Magazine, S riend and 


Contributions to tor bod work are solicited, and 
remittances of same to be made direct to 


the main office of the society | at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary 


STURGES, Treasurer. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
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Educational 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100 paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co, 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 











THEOLOGICAL | 
CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
H A R T FOR D Sentomier 25. 1508. 
Unexcelled 
Fiakis coms Geen 
| 


Full a aun on appil- 
catior HARTFORD, OT. 


Predescte Mitchell. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full r lar course in all departments, with addi- 
tional Instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1, & A.M. For 
Catalogue or further informat on appl yto 

Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Twelfth year; number limited. For circular ad- 
dress, Mrs. 8. M. D. MERRILL. 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. 


For circulars 
BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


THE SAUVEUR 
Summer School of Languages, 


At Amherst College, Mass. Twenty-third Session, 
July 11th to August 19th. For Program address 
Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Fine elective 
courses. Superios library, laborator ry delightful home. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin., * Hillside,” Norwalk, Ct. 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
lirs. and [iss Cady’s School for Girls. 


Finishing and College Preparatory courses of study. 
One bour and a half from New York. 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. . Primary, Academic, ~ 
College swapesaesey ee. Music, A and t 
Languages. Careful attention to morals anc manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


Academy and Home 10's:,.. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and A eae home. Un 
surpassed heaithfulness Refere 

ROOT, Principal, * Greenwich, Ct. 
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Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
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Two YBARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00 

Ir PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 Pur YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSORIPTION, §5.00.. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


Receipts for subscriptions are indicated yy, the date 
of expiration foll the subseriber’s address, as 
printed upon = Pe pave paper. If a special receipt is wanted 

piscowhimvaNcrs.—in accordance with the almost 

universal papers are continued 
until ecifie order to stop. In agar 
waar at Gasen order all arrearag ven at a time, t0 
take eff of subscription. 


take effect at the expiration 

ADVERTISING RATES.—! agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 4ines to tne ined, 11 inches to the the celumn. 
BEADING NOTI he, ‘leaded Senparedl, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, 


WwW. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Rntered as second-class mail. Composition bv Thomas Todd 








NEW YORK 
New YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. N.Y. 

23d year begins Sept. ah x: Codiheste reat eo lentiog 
Cattages, Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Ambheret), Principal. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic and College Pre eparatory 0 Gourses. Circular 
gives full pestiowars. AMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 

oughkeepsie, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, EASTON. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin 
and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Mining 
Engineering and Chemical Courses. 

For Catalogues, etc., address The Registrar. 
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A Great Reduction in Price 


Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary 


For English Readers 


Old Testament, 5 vols. New Testament, 3 vols. 
8 vols. in box, former price, $48— now only $12. 
(Sold only in sets of 8 volumes.) 


The Notes will be found to embody virtually a 
Revised translation, all difficult and doubtful pas- 
sages being fully discussed and explained. For 
Teachers and Bible Students this Commentary will 
be indispensable, and the price at which it is now 
issued places it within easy reach of all. 

“No Commentary designed ‘for English readers’ 
comes anywhere near it, whether for spiritual insight 
and suggestiveness, or exact scholarship, or wide erudi- 
tion, or resolute handling of difficulties, or that fearless 
freedom of interpretation which springs from an abso- 
lute confidence in the sanctity and power of truth.”’— 
Expositor. 


NAVY BLUE: 


A Story of Cadet Life in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
Large 12mo. 352 pages. Illustrated, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


Besides the story, full information is given as to 
the requirements for entering the Naval Academy, 
and details of the life of the Student through the | 
four years’ course. 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent by express, prepaid, on 
» prey 
receipt of prices. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO.,| 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book: — 


CHURCH HYMNS § GOSPEL SONGS 


Compiled by Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 
867 Hymns, tune for every Hymn. 
Only $25 per 100 in Boards. 30c. each if by mail. 


THE BICLOW AND MAIN CoO. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC! 


NEW SERVICE, 
OUR FLORAL JUBILEE! 


ALSO, NEW BOOK, 


Songs of Praise and Delight! 
Specimen Copy of either or both will be sent on ap- | 
proval, te be returned if not wanted. | 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., New York. | 











‘. | 
s IO A DAY TO AG | 
! 
O 
URAT HALSTEAD’S GREAT WAR BOOK. 
ent pT BA ' §AD's,5 aL pte OOK: | 
coast defences, Maine Disaster, OQuba, Our War | 
with Spain and relations with Foreign Nations. | 
pearly me pages, written sincethe Maine Disus- | 
ter. agnificent colored illustrations. Agents | 
making $10 to $39 per day. Noexperience necessary. 
Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days’ credit, | 
O price dor. freight paid. Handsome outfit free. 
A, Sen wo cent stamps a Ne j 
EDUCATIONAL UNION, 63 324 Dearborn Bt, CHICAGO. j 
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The Union Church 
at Mathersville 
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The best is not always low in price but 
young housekeepers can have the best soap without 
extravagance. 

Ivory Soap is not dear but any experienced 
person will tell you that no other can do the same 
work and do it as well_—iT FLOATS. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
**just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine, Ask for 
‘Ivory’? Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright, 1896, by The Proeter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Gilchrist & Co. 


5 to I1 Winter St., Boston. 


Owing to temporary lull in dress 


For One Week e e e making, we have arranged this time 


| © with the dressmaker who makes the 
Prof. I. F, Woods’s story in our issue Dress Skirts Made Wits Bie. Sak. kale ad 
| 


of 21 April, which treats in a most in- 


own dressmaking rooms. The plan 


teresting and forcible manner the prob- | al : a2 he k in bh 
lem of the country church, has been so | to Order for | 00 PARES ANE 0 TNS WORE ay eer 
favorably commented upon that we | e 


have reprinted it as one of our Hand- 
book Series. It is worthy of a large 
circulation, and we hope for a consid- 
erable call for it, especially from rural 
communities. It sets forth the advan- 
tages arising from a combination of 
weak churches into one strong organ- 
ization. | 
The Congregationalist Handbook Series | 
No. 18. 100 copies, $1.25; 75 copies, | 
$1.00; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 | 
cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, | 





| is a simple one, as you have only to select the cloth and linings, while she 
iar : ; , “ 
| will do the rest te your entire satisfaction, thus making 


$4.00, for the nominal charge of ........... I 00 


| for you a skirt, equal to what dressmakers charge 


We are so confident of perfection in fit and workmanship, also promptness of delivery, 


that we will promptly refund money for failure in any of these items. 


Our whole stock is at your service to make Skirts from, but to make this occasion 
Congregational House, Boston. | doubly attractive we make some wonderfully attractive bargains in Dress Goods and Silks. 
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The Council Train 


The Council Committee on Transportation has se- 
lected the outward route and arranged, tentatively, 
the schedule of dates. The Eastern Traffic Associa- 
tion has not yet acted upon the question of rates 
within their territory, so that the total cost of 
tickets cannot be stated at the time of going to 
press. There will be a material reduction from reg- 
ular fare, however, between Boston and Chicago, 
and from Chicago west the rate is already fixed at 
one fare for the round trip, $72. 

THE ROUTE. Leaving Boston Wednesday, 29th 
June, and Chicago the 30th June, the party will 
arrive in Portland Wednesday night, July 6th. 
Stops will be made at Omaha, Denver and Salt 
Lake City, and probably at Glenwood Springs, 
with Sunday rest at Denver or Colorado Springs. 
The magnificent scenery of the Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. will be passed through in the day- 
time. 

THE SPECIAL TRAIN will be made up if suffi- 
cient applications are received prior to June 19th. 
And accommodations will be assigned strictly in 
the order received. The accommodations are lim- 
ited, and if it becomes necessary to decline any ap- 
plications, those last received must be so treated. 

RETURN TICKETS will be good for 60 days, and 
by any through route. It is hoped to organize a 
special party for the Yellowstone Park via North- 
ern Pacific. 

All applications for accommodations should be 
addressed to 

COUNCIL TRAIN, 
Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 





F peculiar interest to American 
O Congregationalists was the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales 
at the City Temple, London, for -the two 
themes which mainly absorbed its atten- 
tion were the character and work of Mr. 
Gladstone, then near his death, and the 
relations between England and the United 
States. The latter subject aroused dem- 
onstrations of feeling unprecedented in 
its intensity, and will find as hearty a 
response on this side the sea. ' The 
spontaneous and profound sympathy of 
our English brethren with this nation 
in its struggle for humanity’s sake has 
greater significance than can be ex- 
pressed. The address of Dr. P. S. Moxom, 
the delegate from our National Council 
to the Union, was remarkably appropri- 
ate and impressive. One of the officers 
of the Union writes that “it is many 
years since any public speaker received 
such an ovation, and it expresses the 
feelings of Englishmen to America in the 
present crisis.” We shall print the ad- 
dress in our next issue, with a full ae- 
count of the proceedings. The following 
resolution was unanimously passed: 


This assembly, while profoundly regretting 
the outbreak of war between America and 
Spain, expresses its sympathy with the Presi- 
dent and people of the United States in their 
efforts to bring to a speedy termination the 
injustice and cruelty so long practiced by 
Spain upon the inhabitants of Cuba. 

In view of the close relations between this 
Union and the Congregational churches of the 
United States, this assembly desires to assure 
them of its intense sympathy in the trouble 
and difficulty which a war must inevitably 
entai)], and recommends our churches to offer 
special prayers on their behalf that even the 
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events which seem to be adverse may be over- 
ruled, for the furtherance of the gospel and 
the establishment of truth and righteousness 
in the world. 


The annual session of the Massachusetts 
General Association at Greenfield last 
week was among the best on record. 
Thanks to the provisional committee, the 
program was unusually homogeneous and 
self-consistent. Sufficient diversity of 
themes was secured, but all the addresses 
and papers blended felicitously so as to 
focus attention upon the great redemp- 
tive mission of the Christian Church and 
to leave definite and inspiring impressions. 
The practical application of truth was 
made wholesomely prominent. The in- 
telligence, breadth of mind and energy 
of both ministry and laity were notewor- 
thy. The consciousness of peculiar re- 
sponsibility, due to the conditions of mod- 
ern life, as well as the purpose to meet 
current needs fairly and fully also were 
conspicuous. Nor was there any lack 
of devout, tender spiritual feeling. The 
“open parliament” feature of the ses- 
sions was welcomed warmly. The im- 
pulse of the gathering will be strong and 
healthful throughout our whole State. It 
is much to be regretted that so many 
churches failed to be represented. All 
who were present will long be grateful 
that they were there. 


Our churches are to be congratulated 
on the action of the General Association 
providing for the payment of the debt due 
to Rev. C. B. Rice, D. D., for money 
advanced by him—$2,800 in all—for the 
work of the Board of Ministerial Supply, 
and‘for the future support of that work. 
It has been conspicuously successful, as 
his modest and indisputable statement 
made clear. The board is doing a vitally 
necessary work with discretion, sympathy, 
energy and success. It is much to be 
hoped that similar boards will be organized 
to do the same work in other States, which 
at present are without them. But it 
should be remembered that, unless the 
right man be put in charge of its work, 
no such board can succeed. Dr. Rice is 
the right man in the right place, and fully 
merits the many appreciative words ut- 
tered about him at Greenfield. 


It is reassuring to learn through a letter 
received at the American Board rooms 
last week from Rev. W. H. Gulick that 
the International Institute, conducted so 
many years by him and his wife at San 
Sebastian, Spain, has not suffered seriously 
by its transfer temporarily, we trust, to 
French soil. Naturally much inconven- 
ience and more or less interruption of 
routine work were caused by this change, 
but Mr. Gulick writes in a cheerful, hope- 
ful strain, rejoicing that despite many 
sleepless nights and great fatigue the 
health of all the members of his missionary 
force has been preserved. He speaks of 
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many courtesies received from the Spanish 
officials. For a number of days before 
the departure from San Sebastian mounted 
guards were kept in front of the house in 
order to forestall any possible popular 
uprising, and when the school proceeded 
on its way much was done by the authori- 
ties to make the journey as easy and 
expeditious as possible. The family, con- 
sisting of about fifty persons, is now 
comfortably housed at Biarritz, and al- 
though Mr. Gulick wrote the parents of 
the girls telling them that they could 
withdraw their daughters at any time they 
pleased not one such request has been 
received. The wisdom and circumspec- 
tion shown in the conduct of this mission 
have created among the Spaniards a high 
esteem for the school, and all its friends 
will hope and pray that it may, even in 
these troublous times, continue to exert 
its wholesome influence and that in due 
season it may be re-established in San 
Sebastian to do a larger work than ever. 


Lady Aberdeen, addressing the Na- 
tional Council of the women of Canada 
last week, speaking for herself and her 
husband, the Governor-General of the 
Dominion, said that if they had been 
able to try to form and follow a high 
ideal.of service to their fellowmen, it 
was largely because of the influence of 
Mr. Gladstone, their own dearest friend 
and the friend of their parents. She told 
how one day, when Mr. Gladstone was 
visiting her father in the Highlands of 
Scotland, he left the room where he had 
been taking tea with the children, saying, 
“You must pray for me, there are some 
bishops to be appointed, pray for me,” 
and in one of his latest letters to Lady 
Aberdeen he said, referring to some polit- 
ical problem, “What we want is more 
prayer, more prayer.” How appropriate 
then that his last spoken word should 
have been “Amen,” as he heard his son 
finish the reading of the litany of the 
Anglican Church. The Earl of Rosebery 
said in the House of Lords last Friday, 
“‘Mr. Gladstone’s Christian faith pervaded 
every act and part of his life. It was 
the pure faith of a child confirmed by the 
experience and conviction of manhood.” 
Hence it is not surprising to learn that 
he cherished no enmities, and the last 
note he wrote with his own hand was to 
Lady Salisbury inquiring about the seri- 
ousness of an accident which it was said 
had befallen Lord Salisbury, his most 
prominent, and as the Earl of Rosebery 
put it, “not the least generous political 
opponent.” Lord Salisbury wept as the 
Earl of Rosebery recounted this incident. 


The eyes that see are more than the 
object seen. Greater than the opportuni- 
ties of travel or admission to world-re- 
nowned picture galleries and libraries is 
the gift of seeing eyes. That is why edu- 
cation adds so much to the value of life. 
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We lately saw the Southern Cross—four 
stars in the southern sky. It was disap- 
pointing toa large company of travelers. 
All said they would not have called it a 
cross if the resemblance had not been 
pointed out to them. But Bishop H. W. 
Warren looked on it the other day and 
this is what he saw, as described in Zion’s 
Herald: 


Far up in the heavens at the south, right in 
the glory of the Milky Way, stood the symbol 
of the world’s redemption. A bright star 
marked the place of each point of the cross. 
It seemed as if the King of all worlds had put 
a hand, a foot and head on distant suns, and 
so spanned the universe with that sign of 
suffering love that spoke in the language of 
pain and grief extreme of a redemption 
reaching far as man is found on this world or 
any other. The figure did not seem colossal, 
for it stood on a background of infinity. The 
ages seemed rolled together, the eternities 
were contracted to a moment and the one 
figure that dominated and controlled them all 
was the figure of all wisdom, all power and 
especially of all love. 





Mr. Gladstone as a Christian 


Moral excellence is the Englishman’s 
ideal. To his mind that is the crown of 
character. The Greeks never gloried in 
an athlete more than he does. No Roman 
has ever surpassed him in admiration of 
mental prowess which could command 
men and maintain leadership. But he 
none the less outvies the ancient Hebrew 
in placing righteousness first and fore- 
most. England has had brilliant and able 
leaders who were not good, but she has 
never idealized them. Napoleon could 
not have commanded the loyalty of Eng- 
land as he held, and still holds, the loyalty 
of France. Lord John Russell struck the 
keynote of English politics when he said, 
“It is of the nature of party in England 
to ask the assistance of men of genius, 
but to follow the guidance of men of 
character.”” George Canning, who be- 
came one of the mest eminent of British 
statesmen, rightly judged the disposition 
of the nation when, at thirty-one years of 
age, he wrote: ‘‘ My road must be through 
character to power. I will try no other 
course, and I am sanguine enough to be. 
lieve that this course, though not perhaps 
the quickest, is the surest.” England, 
while developing and preserving her own 
national type through eight centuries, has 
held in her island realm all the diverse 
elements of humanity. But in the main 
her conscience has ruled her intellect and 
found expression in her will. 

Gladstone has more nearly approached 
England’s idea) than any other man in 
this century. His physical vitality has 
seemed to be inexhaustible. For more 
than two generations he was the most 
conspicuous figure in English public life. 
If he passed into temporary obscurity it 
was to emerge into more brilliant leader- 
ship. He was young at eighty. 

His mental range was prodigious. He 
was equally at home in discussing a 
Homeric ode, a problem of British finance 
or the doctrine of the Trinity. What- 
ever theme he treated he brought within 
the comprehension of the average mind 
which he addressed. What other man 
could hold the interest of a popular audi- 
ence and of the House of Commons alike 
for three or even five hours at a stretch? 
He had the Anglo-Saxon pluck, which 
appealed to the British sportsman’s in- 
stinct. He gloried in overcoming diffi- 
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culties and seemed never to realize that 
what he believed ought to be done could 
fail. 

But whether Gladstone was felling 
trees on his own estate, or planning a 
political campaign, or counseling a vil- 
lage community in the line of self-im- 
provement, or denouncing Turkish bar- 
barities, the underlying current and the 
controlling impulse of his thought was 
man’s duty to know God’s will and obey 
it. He spoke as a moral being to what 
was bestin all men, whom he regarded as 
moral beings. The responses he received 
are among the most sublime testimonials 
of this age to the presence and power of 
God among men. He has been loved and 
almost idolized by many millions, be- 
cause they were sure that he acknowl- 
edged in his inmost soul his supreme ob- 
ligation to God to secure for Christ’s 
sake the highest welfare of men. His 
followers freely forgave his mistakes— 
and he made many—because they trusted 
his faith in God. They repelled the in- 
sinuations of his enemies—and he had 
many—that he was seeking selfish aims, 
for they knew their man. Not a few 
good and noble men lost faith in him. 
But he steadfastly accumulated a record 
of service, in which he made each cause 
he championed stand for what was noble 
and righteous, till he became the knight 
and hero of the greater part of his nation 
and of the English-speaking race. The 
influence of his personal presence was 
mostly confined to the British Isles. He 
never saw the United States nor any of 
England’s great colonies. But whether 
he spoke for the freedom of Italy, or de- 
nounced the cruelty of the Turk in Bul- 
garia, or voiced the cry of the oppressed 
in Armenia, the world listened, and all 
that was best in men was roused by his 
words. 

He has again and again withstood popu- 
lar sentiment because his conviction was 
against it. He has, if his enemies were 
to be believed, repeatedly committed po- 
litical suicide, but he has returned to 
stronger life because of it. If he has 
sometimes irritated good men because of 
his serene confidence in his own right- 
eous, but not fully informed, judgment, 
he has held public confidence by changing 
his attitude when he has seen right rea- 
son for so doing. 

During his public career England has 
been passing through immense political 
and social changes, from the rule of castes 
and hierarchies to what promises to be 
the most successful of democracies. What 
Gladstone has done to hold the nation 
true to the high moral ideal in this proc- 
ess of transformation can never be meas- 
ured. Great as he has been as a states- 
man and scholar, he has been most con- 
spicuous as a Christian. Above all things 
he has been simply loyal to Jesus Christ. 
He has made Christian character more 
than ever the Anglo Saxon ideal. Canon 
Liddon’s tribute to him years ago seems 
not too strong today as Gladstone has 
passed into the unseen: “‘ We shall never 
know how great he is while we are with 
him. After he is gone we shall begin to 
discover how vastly he towers over all 
the men of his generation.” 





The Liberal Forwards of Great Britain are 
using at their public meetings as a rallying 
song The Battle Hymn of the Republic, slightly 
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adapted to prestnt exigencies. When two 
peoples take to singing each other’s songs 
their fraternal unity draws near. 





Mr. Gladstone as a Statesman 


In Mr. Gladstone the world has known 
a statesman whose moral probity it has 
never dared to question, although at 
times forced to question his intellectual 
consistency. In him it has seen a great 
orator, a great debater, a great advocate 
eombined, and yet withal a popular politi- 
cal leader adapting himself to the exigen- 
cies of the hour and the vagaries and con- 
victions of the masses so as to lead them 
upward and onward toward goals of civic 
and ecclesiastical justice which his ideal- 
ism has ever kept in view. 

The descendant of Scotch merchants of 
Liverpool, he has rivaled Pitt in “his 
facile use of financial rhetoric” and his 
ability to formulate imperial budgets and 
expound them to a listening, critical 
House of Commons. A graduate of Ox- 
ford, his scholastic intellect has always 
been at the service of every moral reform 
and as far removed in its attitude from 
that of the typical Oxford man—of whom 
Emerson wrote, “Ah, there is nothing 
new or true—and no matter’”’—as night 
from day. 

Beginning his political career as a Tory, 
early exercising the right of private judg- 
ment and independent action, he in due 
time became first a private in the Liberal 
ranks, and then by reason of his com- 
manding talent and gifts rose to be mem- 
ber of cabinet and then prime minister, 
witnessing in turn a rejection of his 
leadership by men like John Bright and 
Joseph Chamberlain similar to his own 
refusal to follow Lord Derby in 1859. 

Possessed by an innate abhorrence of 
war quite as strong as that felt by John 
Bright, it has been his duty frequently 
when in power to issue orders that have 
caused Britain’s sword to leap from its 
scabbard. But the orders have always 
issued reluctantly. Out of office he has 
twice at least vehemently cried out for 
forcible intervention in behalf of suffer- 
ing victims of Turkey’s lust and wrath, 
and in so doing voiced the righteous in- 
dignation of Christendom. Free Bulga- 
ria today is the proof of Great Britain’s 
response to his moral leadership. Pros- 
trate and ravished Armenia today is the 
token of British weakness when bound 
with the withes of forced, unnatural im- 
perial expansion. 

An Anglican Churchman of a very con- 
servative and somewhat narrow type, he 
has aided in disestablishing the Irish 
Church, removed Jewish disabilities, 
thrown his influence in favor of liberty 
for Nonconformists at the English uni- 
versities, and won and retained the re- 
spect and devotion of British Noncon- 
formists as no other British political 
leader ever did, a fact that Dr. Rogers 
affirms emphatically in his tribute pub- 
lished elsewhere in our columns. 

If in 1861-64 he misunderstood the peo- 
ple of the North, as did John Ruskin, 
Thomas Carlyle and most of the British 
aristocracy, it has long since been for- 
given him. For the founders of this re- 
public he always had the highest admira- 
tion, and he has never been insensible to 
the unbounded admiration for himself 
cherished by the American people. . 
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Defeated in his desire to see Ireland 
enjoying home rule, he yet had lived to 
see the economic condition of the Irish 
tenant and the legal and moral rela- 
tions of both tenant and landlord won- 
derfully bettered—thanks to legislation 
of his creation. Twice, under his lead- 
ership, has the House of Commons voted 
to give Ireland home rule and the House 
of Commons represents modern, demo- 
cratic England. 

Few men who have shaped history have 
inspired such intense devotion and such 
intense hatred, a fact due both to the 
principles for which Mr. Gladstone has 
stood and his methods of promulgating or 
defending them. The bitter language of 
contempt or wrath which cultured, Chris- 
tian, political opponents of Mr. Glad- 
stone have employed in speaking of him 
since he became the champion of house- 
hold suffrage and Irish home rule has 
never been known in this country in its 
bitterest political controversies. And yet 
these very same people, in their saner, 
more Christlike moments, must confess, 
as did Walter Bagehot in 1860, that when 
Mr. Gladstone has spoken, “high senti- 
ments have been appealed to by one who 
has felt high sentiments”; that he has 
“believed with all his heart and soul and 
strength that there is such a thing as 
truth’’; that he has “had the soul of a 
martyr even if it is with the intellect of 
an advocate.” 

Lobanof, Russia’s great statesman, 
passed away a year ago, after outlining a 
policy of state which if adhered to by 
Russia and unopposed by Great Britain 
and the United States seems destined 
to change vastly the future of Asiatic and 
European history. But to how many 
Russians was Lobanof known even by 
name, much less loved or admired? Bis- 
marck, irritable, sardonic in his humor, 
contumacious in his temper and critical 
in his attitude toward his ruler, lives out 
his days feared, respected, but not loved 
by his own countrymen, and is already 
a figure of the grim but dim past. But 
throughout Christendom today there is 
profound sorrow because an honest man, 
a lover of human liberty and a defender 
of the Christian faith and Christian mor- 
als has passed away. As his great politi- 
cal rival, the Marquis of Salisbury, said, 
in the House of Commons last Friday: 
“He will be remembered not so much for 
his political work as for the great exam- 
ple, hardly paralleled in history, of the 
great Christian statesman.” 





Savonarola Recalled 


It is a suggestive instance of reversals 
of opinion in the process of time that the 
400th anniversary of the death of Savona- 
rola was celebrated with public solem- 
nities by the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Florence last Tuesday. The dominant 
party in that church which drove him to 
his death in 1498 is not the dominant party 
today and for this we may be thankful. 

It was twenty years before the begin- 
ning of the Reformation that the martyr- 
dom of Savonarola occurred, but already 
in him the profound discontent with the 
administration of the church and its effects 
in practical life which resulted in a Refor- 
mation more far-reaching and logical in 
Germany, but equally real in Rome, found 
utterance. Four hundred years ago Alex- 
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ander Borgia, in whom the qualities of 
antichrist reached perhaps their fullest 
embodiment since the age of Nero, was 
on the papal throne. In Florence the 
prosperity of the time of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent had given place to divisions and 
distrust under his weak son, Piero. The 
French were in Italy, and to many in the 
Italian cities it seemed as if the end of 
the age had come. 

For a little while Savonarola was dic- 
tator in Florence, leading a reformation 
of morals and a code of Puritan manners 
which could not fail to bring about a re- 
action of feeling in the pleasure-loving 
city. Against the craft and authority of 
the pope, the hostility of the other monas- 
tic orders and the intrigues of the Medici, 
nothing but his power of character and 
vividness of moral conviction made him 
strong. Living in the isolation of a single 
city, without the national following which 
strengthened the hands of Luther in Ger- 
many, his work was doomed to fail. He 
ruled his countrymen from the pulpit of 
the cathedral as from athrone. Forbid- 
den at last to preach, excommunicated, 
challenged to a trial by fire which his 
judgment disapproved, but which the 
blind enthusiasm of his followers and 
the taunts of the populace forced him to 
accept, his end came on the scaffold in 


. that great square of Florence which was 


and is the center of the city’s life. 
Savonarola belongs to the number of 
the moral rather than of the doctrinal 
reformers. He was a prophet and not a 
legislator, and his enduring fame is an 
instance of the immortality of the true 
prophet’s influence. He gave voice to a 
demand for practical righteousness which 
a generation later drove out of the Roman 
Church the immorality, simony and mur- 
der which had made their nest in the Vati- 
ean. His foretellings, many of them, came 
to nothing, but his is one of the great 
voices of the centuries calling men to 
remember their accountability and seek 
the righteousness of God. In honor of 
such a man Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic can join in grateful remembrance, for 
righteousness is of God and overleaps all 
distinctions of man’s opinion. 





The Spirit of Insubordination 
and Criticism 


It is more than a month since war was 
declared, and three weeks since Manila 
fell. Here and abroad, in New York as 
well as Berlin and Madrid, there is mingled 
indignation, amazement, scorn that Cuba 
has not been captured, a strong army 
placed in the Philippines, and the task we 
set our hands to do thoroughly accom- 
plished. From the standpoint of the New 
York editor who grows rich by inflaming 
the public mind, the war should have 
ended triumphantly as quickly as it came, 
and because it has not no epithets of 
scorn and contempt are too strong to 
apply to President McKinley and his 
subordinates. From the standpoint of a 
disciplined German military official the 
disparity between our threats and our 
action up to date is amusing, in view of 
the precedents established by Germany 
in the Franco-Prussian war, when all that 
Von Moltke had to do was to turn to 
the files and discover plans for a cam- 
paign that worked out like clockwork. 
From the standpoint of the Spanish 
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patriot, it cheers him no doubt to know 
that Governor-general Blanco is still in 
authority in Cuba; that Manila, while 
blockaded and at the mercy of the Ameri- 
can fleet, is still nominally Spanish; and 
that the fleet under Admiral Cervera has 
succeeded in eluding our fleets in the 
Caribbean Sea. What neither the New 
York incendiary editor, the Berlin milita- 
rist and the Spanish patriot seem to keep 
in mind is that we have not been a 
militant people; that we cannot put troops 
in the field and transport them thousands 
of miles across the Pacific with the ce- 
lerity of European powers. Once properly 
equipped and cared for the American 
soldier is invincible, the most intelligent, 
responsive and serious purposed soldier 
known. That the officials in Washington 
have acted in accordance with the policy 
that “haste makes waste,” we are pro- 
foundly grateful, and we trust that they 
will do nothing rashly or as the result of 
pressure from people or politicians. It 
is not likely that everything done by the 
Administration will commend itself to 
70,000,000 readers of newspapers, all deem- 
ing themselves competent to settle affairs 
of state off-hand. But the duty of the 
Christian patriot is to refrain from pub- 
licly criticising the Government. As Rev. 
Dr. Storrs said, in addressing his people 
last week, “It is usually unjust and al- 
ways outof place. We do not know what 
the Government knows; we have not the 
information which the high officers of the 
Government have, and we cannot look 
before and after as they do and see on 
every side the facts—not the reported 
facts which appear in the newspapers.” 

Democracies suffer much i: war with 
monarchies from the conflict between the 
necessities of war and the rights of free 
speech and action which prevail usually 
to a greater degree in republics. Great 
Britain has repeatedly found her military 
and diplomatic success thwarted by the 
enterprise and audacity of her representa- 
tive newspapers. And we, although just 
entering upon this war, lave had the 
same experience. Not until a few of our 
editors and correspondents are haled be- 
fore courts as guilty of treason will 
the enemy cease to profit by our selfish 
journalism. Strict censorship over news 
dispatches from Key West is now exer- 
cised, and in both the War and Navy De- 
partments solemn warnings against giving 
news to the public have been promul- 
gated. It still leaks out, however, and 
nothing but the severest punishment 
meted out to the first offender will stop 
the traitorous business. 





The Godlike Elements in Hero- 
' ism 

This year Memorial Day will have a 
new significance. For more than a gen- 
eration it has come and gone in time of 
peace. At last the stress of war is upon 
us once more. During the long years 
since its observance began it has recalled 
those who fell in the war for the preser- 
vation of the Union. This year we shall 
commemorate with not less keen sympa- 
thy and sorrow the men who died on the 
Maine and the others—thank God, very 
few in number thus far—who have fallen 
in the present war. 

In all heroism there are elements which 
without irreverence we may believe to be 
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found in the divine character. Loyalty 
to lofty ideals, self-sacrific, patience, 
courage, hopefulness—these are godlike 
qualities. They are not the whole of god- 
likeness but there can be no godlikeness 
without them. They were conspicuously 
the characteristics of those who at differ- 
ent times and in various ways have given 
their lives for our country, and whom we 
recall with thanksgiving and honor upon 
Memorial Day. 

Let it never be forgotten that patriot- 
ism never is perfect unless it possesses 
something of religion. It must recognize 
the Almighty as the God of nations, and 
of our own nation. It must regard the 
service of the nation as work done for 
God. It must find in the consciousness 
of his presence and help the inspiration 
of its heroism. Such an anniversary as 
Memorial Day fails of its mission unless 
it reminds us that those who die for their 
native land have taught by their death the 
meanness of absorption in selfish, sordid 
ambitions, the nobility of living, and dy- 
ing, for the general good, and the im- 
mense importance of the nation’s safety 
and well-being. 

In the light of the present uprising of 
popular enthusiasm Memorial Day will 
permanently take a new meaning. We, 
the living, feel ourselves called to the 
same dedication which has immortalized 
the dead. Shall not history become a 
prophecy? Is self-devotion only for the 
time of war, and not also for busy, hum- 
drum years of peace? Is excitement nec- 
essary to self-consecration in the nation’s 
service? The sailors of the Maine went 
to their death unwarned after a day of 
ordinary duty, but we remember them 
as we remember those who died in battle. 
The sailor who in times of peace submits 
te drill and obeys authority, the civilian 
who performs his duty to his fellowmen 
in government employ, with a high sense 
that public office is a public trust, the just 
judge, the incorruptible legislator—these 
are elements in the nation’s life as indis- 
pensable as the soldier on the battlefield 
or the sailor at the guns of his ship. 

The real test of men and nations comes 
in quiet days. If then they are faithful 
they are fit for sudden alarms and trying 
strain. If after the excitement has died 
out, the soldiers are at home again, the 
ships put off their battle color and sail on 
peaceful errands up and down the high- 
ways of the sea—if then we as a people 
are ready to devote ourselves to the na- 
tion’s highest good, these lives of brave 
men and these broken homes will not be 
too large a price to pay for the ends at- 
tained. But if patriotism dies with the 
excitement, if we are puffed up, not so- 
bered, by the responsibilities that follow 
after victory, then our triumph will be of 
little avail either for ourselves or others. 
It is in peace that men prepare for war, 
and self-devotion now will be of small 
avail unless it lives in quiet days as well 
as in excitement; unless the sense of duty 
that by the witness of the honor that we 
pay the dead befits the battle becomes 
the rule of home and mart, of social life 
and political activity as well. 





Reports from the surgeons in the British 
service engaged in the last war with the In- 
dian tribesmen indicate that the use of the 
X ray apparatus saved much loss of life and 
needless amputation of limbs. Applied sci- 
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ence is making war both more and less ter- 
rible. 





Current History 
The Progress of the War 

The cruiser Charleston has started for 
Manila with relier supplies of ammuni- 
tion and other stores for Rear-Admiral 
Dewey and the fleet. Transports with 
10,000 volunteers and 5,000 regulars are 
to follow as soon as the ships can be 
prepared. The men are now on the 
ground with their equipment. In order 
to strengthen the fleet and avoid all risk 
which may come if Spain really decides 
to dispatch vessels and troops in what all 
believe will be a vain endeavor to re- 
capture Manila, the heavily armored mon- 
itor and harbor defense boat, the Monte- 
rey, has been ordered to Manila. Coaling 
vessels will accompany it to enable it to 
steam thither. . 

One hundred and five thousand men 
have been mustered into the army of 
volunteers, 50,000 of them being mobi- 
lized now at Camp George Thomas, Chick- 
amauga, Tenn., and the others at Tampa, 
Lakeland, Fla., Mobile and New Orleans, 
where the Northern troops especially are 
feeling the debilitating effects of the sum- 
mer heat. Itis difficult to determine just 
what is planned for these men, whether 
there will be an attempt to enter Cuba just 
as the rainy season is commencing, and 
by a quick dash attempt to enter Havana 
from the rear while the fleet bombards 
from the front, or keep them in camp at 
higher altitudes, make them “immune” 
and then seize Cuba in the fall, should 
the war not terminate before then. One 
thing is certain, no sentimental zeal for 
relieving starvation or fear of political 
consequences at home should weigh one 
moment against the decisions of scientists 
and strategists as to what is the most 
prudent and most skillful thing to do. 

The Oregon, after a perilous voyage 
around Cape Horn and through waters 
policed by Spanish boats, has made the 
voyage from San Francisco to Key West, 
13,000 miles, in fifty-eight days—a record 
unparalleled and one that speaks volumes 
for American seamanship and workman- 
ship. She arrived at Key West with ma- 
chinery in perfect condition, only needing 
coal to enable her to start at once to re- 
enforce either the squadron under Ad- 
miral Sampson or the one under Commo- 
dore Schley, both of which are now off 
the coast of Cuba, watching for or seek- 
ing after the Spanish fleet which entered 
the harbor of Santiago de Cuba May 18. 
Whether it is still there is an open ques- 
tion. Neither its exact position nor the 
positions of the American squadrons are 
known, so successful is the Administra- 
tion in suppressing news now. 


The Fruits of Magnanimity 

The Federal soldiers at Appomattox 
presented arms when the starved and 
ragged Confederate veterans filed past, 
and after the surrender the Federal offi- 
cers treated the Confederate officers 
“‘with more than courtesy—with defer- 
ence indeed ’’—to quote Gen. J. B. Gor- 
don. Grant permitted the Confederate 
cavalry to take their horses home and 
till their farms, and from that time on to 
his heroic struggle with and defeat by 
death he worked for reconciliation be- 
tween North and South so successfully 
that when he died Confederate generals 
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followed his bier to the tomb and the 
South mourned his death. Now we are 
seeing the fruit of all this superb Chris- 
tian magnanimity, the like of which no 
nation engaged in civil war ever dis- 
played. Theson of General Grant leads 
a regiment of New York volunteers 
Southward, and the citizens of Rich- 
mond, Va., stop the train and insist upon 
tendering him a-brief but cordial recep- 
tion. The Massachusetts Sixth Regi- 
ment, which was stoned, shot at and four 
of its men wounded in the streets of 
Baltimore in 1861, was forced to stop in 
its journey Southward last Saturday and 
given a royal welcome by the citizens of 
Maryland. ‘Flowers, not bullets” now. 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler of Georgia, famous 
as a Confederate cavalry leader, putting 
on the blue uniform of the Federal army 
again the other day, was asked how it: 
seemed to be wearing the blue again. 
“Tt feels well. It seems as if I had only 
been away on a furlough.’”’ His treat- 
ment by his former foes, since the war 
ended, has made such a remark possible. 


The Anglo-American Fellowship 
Closer and closer the bonds between 
the mother and daughter are weaving. 
The best men of both countries are fall- 
ing into line as advocates of an under- 
standing, which, while not formal, shall be 
quite as effective as if it were. Of emi- 
nent Englishmen who have thus spoken 
during the past week the Dukes of Argyll 
and Abercorn, the Marquis of Ripon, 
Lord High Chancellor Russell and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer must be mentioned. It 
is no new thought. Goldwin Smith, as 
long ago as 1864, in an address delivered 
in this city, said that for a rea], perma- 
nent, abiding alliance Great Britain must 
look to this country. Speaking as an 
Englishman to Americans, he said: 
Strong as is the element of aristocracy in 
her government, there is that in her, neverthe- 
less, which makes her cordial understandings 
with military despotisms little better than 
smothered hate. With you she may have a 
league of the heart. We are united by blood. 
We are united by a common allegiance to the 
cause of freedom.... Let England and 
America quarrel, let your weight be cast into 
the scale against us, when we struggle with 
the great conspiracy of absolutist powers 
around us, and the life of freedem in Europe 
would be almost quenched. Hampden and 
Washington in arms against each other! 
What could the powers of evil desire more? 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1884, said that the 
thought of such an alliance, even in an- 
ticipation, was “at once majestic, inspir- 
ing and consolatory,” and he described 
any refusal to cement the good under- 
standing as “‘a base desertion of an easy 
duty, a gran rifluto such as might stir an- 
other Dante to denounce it, a renunci- 
ation of the noblest, the most beneficial, 
the most peaceful primacy ever presented 
to the heart and understanding of man.” 
He did not think it would require su- 
perlative ingenuity or effort to bring it 
about. Rather it ought to be an orderly 
and natural growth, requiring only that 
we should be reasonably true and loyal 
to our traditions and Great Britain to 
hers. “To gain it will need no preterhu- 
man strength or wisdom; to miss it will 
require some portentous degeneracy.”’ 
Canada and Australia are in line with 
the movement. Last week Premier Laurier 
of Canada, a French Roman Catholic, be 
it noted, openly rebuked, in the Dominion 
Parliament, a Conservative member who 
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was making an anti-United States speech, 
and from far-off Australia come reports 
of the intense interest shown in news 
from the war, universal sympathy with 
the United States and readiness of indi- 
viduals to enlist in our armies. A full 
regiment of Canadian born citizens, many 
of them veteran British soldiers, has been 
raised in Chicago and its services ten- 
dered to the President. 

Elsewhere we refer to our British Con- 
gregational brethren’s sympathy for us, 
and in due time, doubtless, our National 
Council will reply to them. The Presby- 
terian General Assembly last week passed 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the assembly recognize with 
profound and devout gratitude the wide- 
spread and sympathetic expression of fellow- 
ship on the part of the British people with 
our country in the present crisis of our na- 
tional history, discerning in their fellowship 
and sympathy a common confession of faith 
with us in the solidity of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and those who have become affiliated 
with us by blood alliance and political natu- 
ralization, and in our common love and devo- 
tion to the cause of universal human and 
political liberty. 

Resolved, That. we declare it to be our 
heartfelt desire that all old animosities here- 
tofore existing between ourselves and the 
mother country be buried under the new and 
rising tide of blood kinship, and that hence- 
forth the two great countries may be united 
in an indissoluble tie which shall make for 
universal peace and righteousness. 


The World’s Grief at Mr. Gladstone’s Death 

Mr. Gladstone died at his home at 
Hawarden about sunrise on the 19th. 
During the night preceding his family 
sat by his bedside awaiting the end. The 
son, Rev. Stephen Gladstone, read prayers 
and hymns, and the dying statesman 
was heard to murmur “Our Father,” 
and ‘“‘Amen,” the latter being his last 
spoken word. Once Christendom knew 
that the great Christian statesman was 
dead, his life, his deeds, his beliefs at 
once became the supreme theme of con- 
versation, of editorials, of formal speeches 
before deliberative bodies, of sermons in 
the churches. The crowned heads of 
Europe, statesmen who were Mr. Glad- 
stone’s contemporaries, and legislative, 
representative bodies at once voiced their 
respect and sorrow, the Secretary of 
State of the United States instructing 
Ambassador Hay to communicate the 
following message from the people of the 
United States: 

Through appropriate channel express to 
Mr. Gladstone’s family the sympathy and 
sorrow of the American people at the passing 
away, in the ripeness of years and fullness of 


honors, of one of the most notable figures of 
modern civil statesmanship. 


On Friday in the British House of Com- 
mons and House of Lords an address to 
the queen was moved, requesting that 
Mr. Gladstone be given a funeral at the 
public expense and that permission be 
granted to place his remains in West- 
minster Abbey. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl of 
Kimberly, the Duke of Devonshire, rep- 
resenting the various parties and fac- 
tions of that exclusive body, paid elo- 
quent tributes to their former colleague 
or rival,.as the case might be, in no 
case, however, descending to consider- 
ation of political differences or agree- 
ments, but all uniting in beautiful trib- 
utes to the moral steadfastness and splen- 
did, peerless ability of the man. Lord 
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Salisbury broke into tears as the Earl of 
Rosebery told of Mr. Gladstone’s tender- 
ness of heart and thoughtfulness for Lord 
Salisbury’s troubles, even when he lay 
dying at Hawarden. In the House of 
Commons, crowded as it has not been 
since the critical closing debate of the 
home rule fight, Mr. Balfour, Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt and John Dillon ren- 
dered homage to the dead, Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt losing control of him- 
self and sobbing as he described the kind- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone, his invariable 
courtesy and considerateness as a party 
leader. Well may a London journal say, 
“Such tears give salt to public life in 
England.” They do more. They renew 
faith in humanity wherever there are 
men human enough to be tender and 
great enough to know greatness in oth- 
ers when it exists. 

It is settled that Mr. Gladstone is to 
be buried in Westminster Abbey, on May 
28, in a spot where his statue will stand 
face to face with that of Peel and near 
that of his old rival, Disraeli. In return 
for Mrs. Gladstone’s concession, waiving 
her natural desire to have her husband 
buried at Hawarden, in order that she 
might be buried at his side, the state will 
also permit her to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey, which is very fitting, for 
her pure love and domestic foresight have 


‘kept Gladstone in physical and moral 


health and have given to Great Britain 
—as in the cases of John Bright, Alfred 
Tennyson and Robert Browning—the 
glory of another statesman who was a 
loyal husband and a reverent priest at 
the family altar. 


NOTES 


Rear Admiral Dewey is an Episcopalian. 
Rear Admiral Sampson is a Presbyterian, and 
when in Washington was an active and infiu- 
ential member of the Men’s Club of the 
Church of the Covenant. 


Ex-President Harrison is to be the chief 
counsel for Venezuela before the arbitration 
tribunal which meets in Paris early in 1899. 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justice Brewer will 
represent Venezuela on the board of arbi- 
tration, ané M. de Mertens, the eminent Rus- 
sian jurist, will be the fifth member of the 
court. 

Newsboys hawk fake extras through the 
streets of our cities at all hours on Sundays. 
‘Thousands of people make excursions to the 
rendezvous of the military on Sundays. This 
is part of the price of moral deterioration which 
we will have to pay for this war. Much good 
will have to come in other ways in order to 
offset it. 


Peru and the United States have agreed to 
submit the McCord claim for damages to Sir 
Samuel Strong, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, as arbitrator. This not only 
disposes of a long standing dispute, but it 
shows that the Adminstration is wisely decid- 
ing to hold if possible the friendship of a South 
American nation whose ports on the Southern 
Pacific may be useful to us in the present 
war. 

Professor Perrin, at the enthusiastic patri- 
otic mass meeting held at Yale last week, 
pointed out a suggestive eontrast between 
Italy and Spair, and the United States. 
“There,” he said, ‘‘they are closing the uni- 
versities because they are in rebellion against 
the government. Here we are thinking of 
closing the universities because their students 
are rushing to the support of the Govern- 
men’ ” 

The tone of the French press is altering as 
it is made aware of the disposition of Amer- 
ican tourists and shoppers to avoid France 
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and French goods. Official France is ostensi- 
bly friendly still, and as to the masses there is 
much difference of opinion. Michael Davitt, 
the Irish agitator, would have us believe the 
French love us with a tender love. He sees 
nanght but danger—to his cause—in the in- 
creased fraternity of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Hawaii is not neutral in our war with Spain. 
She openly sides with us, and our vessels bound 
for Manila will coal at Honolulu. The joint 
resolution proposing Hawaiian annexation has 
been favorably reported to the House. Japan 
not only is not interfering with our plans re- 
specting Hawaii, but she is desirous of foster- 
ing our interests in the Philippines as well as 
her own. The London Daily Mail reports a 
definite understanding between Great Britain 
and Japan respecting future developments in 
China, and the report is not surprising in view 
of obvious gains to both powers from such an 
alliance. 


Miss Maria Louise Pool, who died at her 
home in Rockland, Mass., last week, was one 
of the most faithful delineators of New Eng- 
land life that has ever utilized fiction to set 
forth the facts of life. She had more humor 
than most women have. Edward Bellamy, 
who died at his home in Chicopee, Mass., last 
Sunday, aged forty-nine, was the author of 
Looking Backward, which has had such a 
world-wide, phenomenal sale. The son of a 
Baptist clergyman, he has ever striven, as a 
journalist and author, to usher in a better 
state of human society. Chief-Justice Car- 
penter of New Hampshire, who died last 
week, began life, as have so many other of our 
public men, as a school teacher. He gradu- 
ated at Williams College in 1849. 





In Brief 


So much appreciation has been expressed 
of the prayer printed on our cover page a 
fortnight ago, and entitled a Prayer in Time 
of War, that we have republished it in order 
to make it more available for general use. 
To adapt it for public worship it has been 
printed on heavy cards convenient for hold- 
ing in the hand. These cost one cent each or 
seventy-five cents a hundred, postpaid. The 
prayer has also been reprinted as a leaflet, 
thus suiting it for slipping into a letter or for 
carrying in the pocket, and the charge for 
these will be twenty-five cents a hundred, 
postpaid. Already we have heard of many 
ways in which this prayer has been service- 
able in giving voice to the yearnings of the 
Christian heart in this time of national stress. 
A prominent Salem pastor is using it every 
Sunday in connection with the morning serv- 
ice, Rev. F. E. Emrich’s church in South Fram- 
ingham uses it at all services, and it has also 
found a welcome at many family altars. One 
of our subscribers has ordered 1,000 copies 
of the leaflet to be distributed in his corre- 
spondence from time to time. 





“There is a prince and a great man fallen 
this day in Israel.” 


Rey. Benjamin Fay Mills has asked to be 
enrolled in the list of Unitarian ministers. 
That is his proper place. 





What a shock Rev. Dr. J. F. Berry, the 
fraternal delegate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South must have given the General Confer- 
ence of that conservative sect when he told it 
“that the Methodism of the twentieth century 
must be socialistic,” and asserted that John 
Wesley was a socialist. 


Editor M. C. Hazard of the Sunday‘Schoo) 
and Publishing Society sailed from New York 
for Naples last Saturday, for a two months’ 
trip, taking in the World’s Sunday School 
Convention at London on his way home. 
The good wishes of thousands for whom he 
has prepared lesson helps for many years 
will go with him in his well-earned vacation. 
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The Windward Islands just now are very 
near the seat of war. In view of the general 
interest which centers in them we publish 
this week a descriptive article showing the 
character of the islands and of the people in- 
habiting them ; and we accompany the article 
with a series of amateur views taken a few 
weeks ago, giving a variety of impressions of 
tropical life among the Caribbees. 


Lord Randolph Churchill once admitted 
that for Mr. Gladstone, the political leader, 
the debater in the House of Commons, he 
had no fear. There he could and would face 
him, bait him and thrust back at him. But 
for Mr. Gladstone the man he had nothing 
but awe. ‘‘ Before the man himself I bent,’’ 
was his laconic way of putting it, and it is 
one of the highest tributes of cleverness to 
greatness that has ever been paid. 


The great annual gatherings of the Presby- 
terians and Baptists of the North were in ses- 
sion last week at Winona, Ind., and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., respectively. Rev. Dr. Wallace 
Radcliffe of Washington, D.C., was elected 
moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. A somewhat acrimonious . debate 
over the proper observance of the Sabbath 
has been the chief feature of the assembly up 
to date. The case of Professor McGiffert has 
been turned over to a committee which will 
report later. 


The New York Evening Post, in its cru- 
sade against prayer, finds comfort in Lin- 
coln’s statement, ‘‘ The Almighty has his own 
purposes.’’ The significance of prayer lies in 
the effort of praying men to find out those 
purposes, to put themselves in accord with 
them and to help in fulfilling them. If men 
ever cease to do that, patriotism will mean 
little. For a journal which had hoped that 
prayer had ceased the Post has an astonish- 
ing amount to say about the interference of 
Providence in our national affairs. 


The colonel of a Brooklyn, N. Y., regiment 
had the audacity to write to the clergymen of 
that city last week asking them to aid him in 
gathering recruits. The audacity was revealed 
in the first words of his eommunication, ‘ Re- 
member the Maine.’’ We trust that some of 
the replies opened his eyes on the ethics of 
this war. Another military official who needs 
discipline is the Missourian engaged in the 
commissary department who has ordered “‘ Re- 
member the Maine” stamped on the hard-tack 
crackers which the soldiers are to eat. 


Lady Henry Somerset is now subjected to 
criticism by Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, Eliz- 
abeth Andrew and Katherine Bushnell and 
the more radical W. C. T. U. leaders for con- 
cessions of principle, which they believe make 
it impossible for her to longer receive the 
loyal support of American members of the 
Ww.c.T. U. Lady Henry Somerset declines 
to resign at their dictation, holding herself 
answerable not to them but to the God whom 
she serves and the women whom she loves. 
Apparently, now that Miss Willard’s restrain- 
ing personal influence has gone, a deplorable 
and peculiarly characteristic quarrel is about 
to open. 


The material in this number pertaining to 
Mr. Gladstone is abundant and valuable. Be- 
sides the editorial estimates of his religious 
influence and services and his achievements 
in the realms of statesmanship, we have se- 
cured a notable article from Rev. Dr. J. Guin- 
ness Rogers, a veteran leader of English Non- 
conformity and an intimate friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. Rev. David Beaton, whose sketch 
brings out other aspects of the great premier’s 
character, is unusually well qualified for this 
task. He wasa student in Edinburgh in the 
seventies where he came in intimate contact 
with the currents of political life, being the 
first president of the Gladstone Debating So- 
ciety of that city. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Religion in Camp 


BY REV. HENRY H. KELSEY, CHAPLAIN FIRST 
CONNECTICUT VOLUNTEERS 

Naturally, and with reason, mothers, 
fathers, sisters, wives and friends are 
solicitous for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of their dear ones in the vol- 
unteer service. The regiment is not a 
Sunday school, nor is it a religious organ- 
ization. In fact, the conditions of mili- 
tary life are not helpful to religion. I 
would not advise any young man to en- 
list for the sake of the religious privi- 
leges of camp life. One night in a pri- 
vate’s tent with five other men, perhaps 
not one of them a Christian, would con- 
vince him of his mistake. A theological 
student, who enlisted for experience, as 
well as to satisfy his patriotic enthusi- 
asm, said in a soldier’s prayer meeting a 
few nights ago that one could not im- 
agine a greater contrast than from the 
atmosphere and conditions of the semi- 
nary to that of his tent. This tent, seven 
feet square and two feet high on the side 
walls, occupied by six men, is not an ideal 
place for closet devotion or for quiet 
Bible reading and meditation. However, 
a@ man may be a Christian and live a 
Christian life under these conditions. 
Hundreds of men do, and they become 
Christians of a stalwart kind. 

It must be admitted frankly that mili- 
tary life is not conducive to spiritual de- 
velopment. Things irreligious seem to 
flourish most naturally here. Men ac- 
customed to refined speech only have to 
adjust their ears and minds to language 
often coarse and profane. Moral and 
Christian character is tested in camp. 
If a man is a timid professor and easily 
influenced, inclined to yield to the atmos- 
phere of his environment, he will be 
likely to lose ground, perhaps drift into 
bad habits of speech and conduct. Let 
every father and mother and sister and 
wife understand the situation and, by 
frequent letters and perpetual prayer and 
tactful suggestion and influence exerted 
in manifold ways seek to keep their 
friends to firmness and fidelity in the 
habits of the Christian life and to be 
clean and strong in the inner man. 

But there are helps here. In the first 
place there are in every regiment scores 
of Christian men, members of churches, 
Sunday school teachers and Endeavor 
workers. These men soon get to know 
one another, and they are known and re- 
spected in their companies. One such 
man is a tower of strength and an encour- 
agement for every boy or man of less pos- 
itive and pronounced Christian life. The 
close association of a company street 
affords an opportunity for wonderful in- 
fluence. The strong Christian man counts 
as a moral force. While this law works 
both ways, here as in college the men 
who make sentiment, whose influence is 
most felt, are the Christian men. 

Then in every regiment there is a chap- 
lain. He is the pastor of this parish of a 
thousand men: He will know every man, 
or endeavor to do so, and be in friendly 
relation with all. He is ready to do 
any man a friendly service. His busi- 
ness is to look out for the comfort of the 
men. Not much opportunity for religious 
conversation may be afforded, but the 
chaplain’s presence restrains and encour- 
ages. When parents and friends write 
him he looks out for particular men who 
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need the stimulus of close acquaintance 
with the chaplain. His Christian living 
is the best workachaplaincando. Buthe 
attempts more. Every Sunday morning, 
when circumstances will permit, he holds 
a preaching service. If he has the good 
will of the men he will have an inspiring 
congregation, reverent and responsive. If 
his sermon has stuff and grip in it, it will 
be talked over during the leisure of the 
day. Often, perhaps usually, an evening 
praise service will be held, especially if 
there is a place for such a service. Led 
by the band the boys sing the old church 
hymns most inspiringly. It was quieter 
here in this camp last Sunday than in the 
streets of this not overactive village. Sun- 
day in camp counts as a religious help to 
the men as much as the average Sunday 
at home. 

I announced a midweek service and 
Wednesday evening we had a prayer meet- 
ing. Sixty men assembled. A Methodist 
would say that “we had a good time.” 
We sang and prayed and “opened the 
meeting to the brethren,” as we do at 
home, and the “ brethren” responded. The 
talk was about religious life in the camp, 
especially the hardness of it, but the meet- 
ing was a great encouragement to the chap- 
lain and to every man present. Sixty men 
voted to make it a permanent institution. 

The Y. M. C. A. tent, now a feature of 
every State camp, is a religious insti- 
tution of very great value. In it are two 
Christian men, tables for writing, with 
material furnished, papers and magazines 
and we have a circulating library of about 
300 volumes. We have been two weeks 
in camp, during this time 7,612 letters 
were written and mailed in the tent and 
210 men have taken out books, some as 
many as five. This is evidence of how 
the tent is appreciated and used. Itisa 
place where men off duty can find quiet 
and a chance to read, write or think. In 
some tents evening prayers are said every 
night just before taps. The Y. M.C. A. 
is doing nowhere better work’ than in the 
military camps. 

Besides all this it should be said that 
there is very much in a soldier’s life to 
ennoble and develop manhood. He may 
live as clean a life here as anywhere. A 
real soldier must be manly in his bearing. 
He is compelled to be neat in his person 
and orderly in his habits. His quarters 
and street are inspected daily, even a 
burnt match on the ground or his gun 
set at a wrong angle will count against 
him: Obedience is the essential thing in 
military life. It cannot be professed or 
dissembled. It must be absolute and 
perpetual. Obedience is a religious virtue 
and a good thing for any man to learn. 
Character without obedience is as weak 
and valueless as the steel of a sword 
without temper. 

The soldier’s life is full of exposures 
and temptations, some of them of unusual 
strength, but it is also a life of manly 
vigor, having in it an educational force 
and value sufficient to make every soldier’s 
life richer and stronger. If he will obey 
bis conscience and the impulses of the 
best in him as he has to obey military 
commands, and keep in touch with the 
Lord as every man may do, six months 
or a year of life in camp and field will 
make us all better men of more worth to 
our country and the kingdom. 

Camp Haven, Niantic, .Ct., May 20. 
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Mr. Gladstone and English Nonconformists 


It would be no exaggeration to say that 
the relations between Mr. Gladstone and 
English Nonconformists have been more 
close and intimate than those of the lat- 
ter with any leading statesman since the 
revolution. The only one who could be 
at all placed in comparison with him in 
this respect was his illustrious predeces- 
sor in the leadership of the Liberal party, 
Earl Russell, towards whom there was a 
chivalrous attachment which has not yet 
passed away. To him Dissenters were 
indebted for the redress of the grievous 
injustice which they had suffered for 
nearly a century and a half, and with 
which former Whig chiefs had steadily, 
as in the case of Sir Robert Walpole, con- 
temptuously refused to deal. This serv- 
ice never was, never ought to be, for- 
gotten. Yet much as Lord Russell was 
honored, even despite various disappoint- 
ments inflicted on friends, who expected 
to find in him a progressive temper as 
daring as their own, he was the Whig 
magnate, and on that account failed to 
inspire the enthusiasm which Mr. Glad- 
stone awakened. It must be said, too, 
that the social ideas and habits of the 
thirties and forties were very different 
from those which have obtained during 
the last half-century, and the intercourse 
between a Liberal chief and his Noncon- 
formist supporters much less frequent. 

To speak frankly, Mr. Gladstone was 
the first man occupying his position who 
thought it worth his while to cultivate 
Nonconformists. By this it is not meant 
that he sought to conciliate their preju- 
dices or humors, their foibles, or, to put 
it in a word, to play to their gallery. No 
man was less capable of practicing such 
arts. He was singularly transparent and, 
if he had sought to play this rdle, would 
have been sure to fail egregiously. But 
he made it his business to understand a 
section of his party which hitherto had 
been strangely neglected. Previous Lib. 
eral chiefs had been prone to regard the 
proved loyalty of English Dissenters as a 
reason why they might safely be ignored. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, felt that 
it entitled them to be carefully studied. 
He availed himself, therefore, of every 
opportunity of cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with them, and when once men of 
the principles and spirit of modern Non- 
conformists were brought into close con- 
tact with him, the personal magnetism 
was irresistible. There was between 
them an affinity which is not only in- 
telligible, but, as it seems to me, per- 
fectly natural. The letters of Matthew 
Arnold, just published, who was certainly 
one of the keenest critics of English 
Dissent, reveal what is very like an in- 
stinctive antipathy to Mr. Gladstone. 
The critic could admire the genius of 
the orator and the statesman, but every 
allusion he makes to Mr. Gladstone in- 
dicates a lack of sympathy with his pol- 
icy. The qualities which repelled Mat- 
thew Arnold are just those which at- 
tracted English Nonconformists, and at- 
tracted most those who were most pos- 
sessed by an enthusiasm of truth, liberty 
and progress. 

When I first came to London, now 
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more than thirty years ago, Mr. Glad- 
stone was regarded by Dissenters, and 
indeed by a large section of Liberals, with 
considerable misgiving, not to say dis- 
trust. His migration from the camp of 
narrow Toryism, in which he had been 
trained and where he had at once become 
a@ conspicuous figure, was, it will be re- 
membered, a very gradual one, and while 
it was in progress there was, naturally, 
considerable wonder as to where he 
would find a resting place. The ardent 
Free Traders, who were at that time in 
the forefront of the battle, regarded him 
with a hope and confidence which Non- 
conformists might well be excused for 
not sharing. For it must be remem- 
bered that to them Mr. Gladstone was 
chiefly known as the most able defender 
of the church principles to which they 
were most opposed. It was remarkable 
how that kind of feeling passed away. 
Mr. Gladstone never attempted to conceal 
his own views and, in truth, made no 
great concessions to his opponents. He 
remained as he began—a convinced High 
Churchman with a profound reverence 
for authority, with a love for a certain 
stateliness of ritual, with an intense 
loyalty to the church of which he was so 
illustrious a member. 

But for all this he found among Non- 
conformists his most attached and de- 
voted supporters. Looking back it seems 
to me that the strong development of 
this feeling may be traced to the time 
of the agitation caused by those Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria, which were the 
forerunners of the still more ghastly 
tragedies enacted in Asia Minor. He 
was disappointed by the absence of sym- 
pathetic response to his stirring appeals 
on the part of a large body of the clergy 
of his own church. He was perhaps as 
surprised as grateful to find that he had 
touched a spring of very strong feelings 
akin to his own in the hearts of Dissent- 
ing ministers and the churches which 
they represented. 

Possibly, too, the closer intercourse into 
which we were brought with each other 
showed that even ecclesiastically there 
were points of sympathy between us. 
Some incidents may illustrate this. Dr. 
Newman Hall used, at the time of which 
Iam speaking, say the seventies, to have 
very pleasant and useful gatherings, at 
which Mr. Gladstone met a number of 
friends, chiefly Nonconformists. One of 
these was held shortly after judgment 
had been given in one of those historic 
ecclesiastical suits which have arisen out 
of the constant innovations of ritualism. 
The conversation turned upon the points 
raised by the decision, and Mr. Gladstone 
expressed his strong agreement with the 
view taken in the British Quarterly. As 
I was the writer of the article referred to, 
such an opinion was extremely gratifying 
to me, and that not on personal grounds 
only but because it showed the real- 
ity and strength of the sympathy which 
unites all those who believe in the spirit- 
uality of the church and are opposed to 
Erastian interference. We differed in 


toto as to many points of church authority, 
but at least we were one in opposition to 


the interference of the state in spiritual 
matters. A second case of a similar kind 
occurred at a somewhat later period. I 
happened to meet the great statesman at 
Penmaen-mawr, immediately after the ses- 
sion of 1874. It had been a very stormy 
time, in consequence of the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill, which was advocated 
by Mr. Disraeli as a method of putting 
down ritualism. How little that erratic 
statesman knew about ritualism, and how 
much less he cared about it, was shown 
by his dating a letter about this time, 
“Maundy Thursday,” after the fashion of 
the ritualists, whom he professed him- 
self so anxious to put down. It was a 
purely political move, resisted by Mr. 
Gladstone with all the force of his stren- 
uous nature. But he could not command 
the support of his party, and among his 
most bitter opponents was Sir William 
Harcourt. Tired out with the labors of 
an exhausting session, he had come to the 
peaceful retreat of Penmaen-mawr, where 
I met him. He soon plunged into the sub- 
ject which was uppermost in his mind. I 
have often since walked along that beauti- 
ful seaside path which we paced together 
and where he poured forth his thoughts 
with an earnestness and eloquence not 
unworthy of a House of Commons speech. 
The next morning I sent him an article 
in The Congregationalist, and again it 
was seen how much of vital agreement 
there was between us. 

In Mr. Gladstone the devout Chris- 
tian always came before the pronounced 
Churchman. I have often wondered 
whether he ever accepted the exclusive 
theory of the Anglo-Catholic. There can 
be no doubt as to the intensity of his 
own church attachments, but I greatly 
question whether he ever faced the log- 
ical consequences of High Church doc- 
trine. Possibly he never set himself 
to frame a scientific theory of the exact 
position of Nonconformists. But his rec- 
ognition of their Christian character and 
work was so full and generous that it is 
difficult to suppose that he believed their 
churches to be no churches, and their min- 
isters not ministers of Jesus Christ. What 
is important to note in relation to him is 
the depth and earnestness of his own 
piety. He was emphatically a devout be- 
liever and a humble follower of Christ. 
Throughout his public life his aim was 
to do justly and to love mercy, and he 
was strengthened in this endeavor—often 
very difficult to carry out—by his humble 
walk with God. 





In these days, when the danger of trusting 
important pecuniary interests to men of irre- 
ligious character and life is so frequently il- 
lustrated, this extract from resolutions passed 
by the directors of a financial concern in Ded- 
ham, Mass., as to its treasurer, recently de- 
ceased, is significant amd refréshing: “ His 
character was steadfast and enduring, founded 
upon a strong sense of right and honor, and 
elevated above the reach of temptation. His 
belief in the promises of the Christian reli- 
gion was positive and abiding, and in obedi- 
ence to it he early became a member of the 
First Congregational Church in this town, 
of which he also was a deacon for many 
years.” 
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William Ewart Gladstone—an Estimate of His Life 


The more serious-minded part of the 
publie, who yet love a dash of daring and 
an unselfish devotion to humanity in their 
heroes, will always regard the action of 
Mr. Gladstone in the denunciation of the 
Bulgarian atrocities as the crowning glory 
of his public service, and the most bril- 
liant manifestation of those personal qual- 
ities of intellectual eminence and moral 
worth which made him the greatest figure 
of his age and the embodiment of the 
modern conscience in statesmanship. 

I have always counted it one of the 
cherished privileges of my life to have 
seen on this occasion the return of the 
Achilles of modern politics from the tents 
of scholarship and theology to take part 
once more in the battle for the oppressed. 
Never can I forget the thrill of pride and 
joy that flashed through the souls of a 
great people as they heard again the bugle 
note of that matchless leader telling them 
that he was arming for the fray. At Mid- 
Calder, where a vast tabernacle had been 
erected for a country audience in his Mid- 
Lothian campaign, we gathered from all 
the region round about to see this com- 
moner beard the noble in his den. 

Accompanying him was his wife, who 
always at those public gatherings attended 
him with a tenderness and solicitude that 
did so much to make his arduous labors 
possible. On him at that moment were 
the eyes of an excited throng, and eager 
for his words were the cabinets of Europe. 
At last he stood forth before that con- 
course of plain people and expounded the 
famous five points of foreign policy which 
made European history for the next twenty 
years. 

That celebrated occasion presented us 
with an epitome of Mr. Gladstone’s polit- 
ical power as a statesman and his moral 
influence as aman. Here he flashed forth 
his terrible denunciations of the Turk, 
showed his mastery over the masses, re- 
vealed the far-reaching scope of his polit- 
ical vision, presented himself as the fasci- 
nating leader of a great party, and the 
kindly paterfamilias surrounded with the 
loyalty of his friends and the loving min- 
istry of a devoted wife. It was the fiery 
tribune of the people at his best moved by 
the sublime passion of moral issues, and 
the admiration of the people cheering him 
on. 

The great middle class, both of Britain 
and America, whose hopes for the coming 
of the kingdom of Christ are so closely 
identified with the progress of Anglo- 
American civilization, have a unique and 
absorbing interest in the life and work of 
Mr. Gladstone. Especially to the younger 
generation of eager thinkers and workers 
in this age, so largely touched with mate- 
rial considerations, do the facts of that 
life—its sources, training, gifts and qual- 
ities—come with intense practical force. 
For this service to the youthful, strenu- 
ous West, I venture to lay emphasis upon 
some features of that extraordinary life, 
which the English-speaking race the world 
over may justly regard with pride and 
gratitude, and which carries for them so 
many lessons. 

Mr. Gladstone said himself that in all 
but the accident of birth he was a full- 
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blooded Scotchman. His father’s Low- 
land practical sense and inflexible will 
were nobly mated to the Highland ro- 
mance and poetry of a pious mother. 
Fortunate above most in the gracious 
providence of heredity, he was born and 
reared amid the elegance, culture and 
manly discipline of a Christian home. 
The choice product of English social and 
academical culture, with an ample family 
fortune, he became a noble instance of 
one born in the purple who yet kept close 
to the heart of the common people, and 
championed every cause for their political 
emancipation and material betterment. 
Learning and wealth he accepted as in- 
centives to public service, and they ren- 
dered him neither unsympathetic to the 
aspirations nor incapable of the leader- 
ship of the masses. 

All through Mr. Gladstone’s career we 
find evidences of a twofold life, an outer 
and an inner man, a twin ‘genius, result- 
ing in paradoxes of character and action, 
but yet the taproot of his transcendent 
greatness. Carlyle said of him to Emer- 
son, “‘I know him for a solid, serious, 
silent-minded man; but how, with his 
Coleridge shovel-hattism, he has con- 
trived to relate himself to you, that is 
the mystery.” 

Yes, that was always the mystery to 
men who were nearest to him. It was so 
to Monckton Milnes, poet and man of 
fashion, when holding those select liter- 
ary parties in the Albany of which Glad- 
stone was one of the most brilliant and 
fascinating spirits, responsive to the best 
in poesy and art, yet who would not at- 
tend any party held on a Sunday evening. 
It had been a mystery to that Oxford 
under-graduate, who thought the serious. 
minded, God-fearing student and his set 
“fit only for the company of maiden 
aunts,”’ to find him intensely alive to the 
politics of the hour and the prodigy of 
debate on the Reform Bill. 

This singular characteristic of his genius 
became the permanent mark of his per- 
sonality. He was at once literary enthu- 
siast and religious devotee, the profound- 
est thinker of his age and the most 
practical trade reformer. It is yet an 
undecided question as to whether his 
genius is more splendidly revealed by his 
philosophic conceptions of life or his 
mastery of finance and trade conditions 
as chancellor of the exchequer and free 
trade leader. 

Only the supreme instance can be given 
of the way in which he clothed all ques- 
tions with a moral significance and a 
spiritual splendor that actually bewitched 
the prosaic, practical English public. It 
was the occasion of his first Budget 
speech, in which for five hours with a 
matchless, illuminating eloquence he cre- 
ated a new era in tariffs and taxes, fas- 
Cinated the House of Commons and de- 
lighted alike the crown and people. ‘Here 
was a heaven-born chancellor of the ex- 
chequer if there ever was one. Here was 
an orator who could reconcile the spirit- 
ual with the material interest of the age, 
and give moral significance to dry details 
of finance.” 

Contrasted with the two most remark- 


able men of his time Mr. Gladstone ex- 
hibited the personal dignity and moral 
responsibility which arise from the con- 
viction of the supreme worth of life asa 
Christian man. Lord Palmerston could 
carry the nation with him by his “ Cives 
Romanus Sum” appeal to national pride; 
but he was flippant and irreverent, one 
who in our American phrase trained with 
“the boys.” His influence at the foreign 
office while he lived was paramount, but 
the methods and manner he introduced 
are now regarded as reflecting upon the 
dignity and worth of the nation. Mr. 
Disraeli, with a suspicion of charlatanry 
in all his actions, was often undignified, 
and sometimes sacrilegious, in his tone 
and bearing, while his measures of state 
were so superficial that much of what he 
added to the crown of England was tinsel 
and paste, not true metal and jewels. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone was 
as dignified as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and as serious as a Dissenting 
preacher. Yet he was the idol of the 
masses for nearly forty years, most of 
which time he was in conflict with their 
pretensions, exposing their prejudices 
and compelling them to serious thinking 
on the hard problems of politics. 

What was the explanation of it all? 
First, he came to have a deep and un- 
qualified confidence in the people. He 
defined Liberalism as ‘‘trust in the peo- 
ple.” So beneath his scholarship and 
philosophy, and back of his aristocratic 
manner and imperious will, they recog- 
nized the Great Commoner of England— 
the man who, after Alfred the Great and 
Oliver Cromwell, had laid his ear near- 
est to the throbbing heart of the common 
people and consecrated his life to their 
service. 

The other reason was his recognition 
of spiritual service among material things. 
He did everything as under the great 
Task-master’s eye. Long before our mod- 
ern ideas of personal service he had said 
to Hope-Scott, “‘The poor need more 
than money, yet my time and thought 
are tasked beyond their powers. I wish 
we could execute some plan which, with- 
out demanding much time, would entail 
the discharge of some humble and humil- 
iating office.” 

The people soon discovered that behind 
this man was something more and differ- 
ent than the ambition of the office-seeker 
or even the statesman; that in fact the 
resistless might of a life hid with Christ 
in God was moving on the face of British 
legislation and molding the character of 
the empire. These sublime qualities also 
enabled him to be at once the champion 
of the sturdy Nonconformist hosts bent 
on reforms, religious, social and political, 
and the pride of the High Churchmen, 
who were conservators of hereditary 
privileges and exclusive customs. He 
thus became the epitome of the nation, 
his heart rooted in the hoary past of its 
religious and monarchical traditions, but 
with his eagle-eyed intellect open to the 
vision of its mighty future. 

But in no phase of his varied and gra- 
cious life did his exalted influence pro- 
duce a more deep and lasting impression 
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than in his family relations. His regard 
for the sanctities of the family, his shin- 
ing example of marital and paternal de- 
votion and the large, sane, cultured, reli- 
gious plan of his life have done as much 
to intrench the family in the respect of 
the people as his exalted intellect and en- 
lightened statesmanship have done to 
consolidate the monarchy on the broad 
basis of popular liberty. 





Quiet Talks with Earnest Peo- 
ple in My Study 
BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
IX. VACATION AND WHY 


A vacation for a minister is not a lux- 
ury, but a necessity. Of course a man 
may preach every Sunday for years, but 
if a man is to preach at his best he must 
have annual periods of rest. If through 
mistaken zeal a clergyman declines to 
take a vacation, his church should stoutly 
insist on his obeying the laws of psychical 
health. If through carelessness or igno- 
rance a church fails to provide for an 
annual vacation, the minister should take 
it anyhow. Noservant of the Lord should 
ever allow himself to be robbed by any 
company of men of the conditions essen- 
tial to largest usefulness and power. 

A vacation is as necessary for the rural 
clergyman as for his brother in the city, 
but for different reasons. The village 
deadens, the city exhausts. The foe of 
the rural minister is rust; the enemy of 
the city minister is mental and spiritual 
dissipation. A thousand influences play 
on the minister in the city to keep him 
alive. He is in danger of dying of excess 
of life. In the hamlet the minister is 
himself the fountain of life. He is the 
magnetic battery from which every enter- 
prise must be charged. His mission is to 
quicken and arouse. Butinorder to stim- 
ulate others one must himself be stimu- 
lated. Every village pastor should, if possi- 
ble, spend at least one month of every year 
away from his parish. His people ought to 
insist that he should do this. He should 
make an annual pilgrimage to some intel- 
lectual center. He will bring back in new 
impressions and fresh ideas more than 
enough to compensate the community a 
hundredfold for ali that his vacation has 
cost. Who can walk through the drowsy 
streets of the ordinary village without ap-_ 
preciating the magnitude of the task laid 
upon the country parson of keeping en- 
thusiasm intense and thought-herizons 
wide ? 

The city pastor must have a vacation 
to keep his nature from wearing thin. 
The endless round of engagements, the 
enormous correspondence, the awful bur- 
den of poverty and woe, the constant 
drain on the centers of vitality render 


unceasing work dangerous, if not fatal. - 


Even if a man were physically strong 
enough to stride through the months 
without a pause, the nature of the mind 
is such that unceasing sermonic activity 
is fatal to highest pulpit power. A 
preacher is a teacher. A teacher’s worth 


is measured by his ability to inspire. In- 
spiration is conditioned on vitality and 
vigor of the creative faculties of the 
mind. A preacher must create impulse. 
A jaded preacher is no preacher at all. 
The man in the pulpit must give forth 
life. 


The more life he radiates the 


-of God is lost. 
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greater his service to the world. Truth 
must in him become incarnate and burn 
with a flame which fascinates and trans- 
forms. No man can teach even lan- 
guage or science with highest efficiency 
straight through all the months of the 
year. Universities make no mistake in 
granting professors long annual vaca- 
tions, and in giving one complete year in 
seven. Without opportunities to recu- 
perate and blossom the teacher degener- 
ates into a hack, a machine, a pedant. 
Much more necessary is periodic rest to 
the man who deals, not simply with the 
intellect, but with the affections and the 
will. To cleanse and stir life at ite foun- 
tain head requires a man intensely hu- 
man and in every fiber of his soul alive. 
Human nerves are not steel. If always 
stretched they deteriorate or break. A 
preacher must be a thinker. He ought 
to think closely, consecutively, accu- 
rately. Only a fresh mind thinks truly. 
A fagged mind cannot be trusted. A 
wearied preacher tires his congregation. 
He does worse. He misleads. He does 
not see things in their right relations and 
cannot present them in their true propor- 
tions. A man may exhort or retail anec- 
dotes everlastingly, but that is not preach- 
ing. 

More than the preacher’s intellect is in 
danger. His spiritual life is at stake. It 
is possible to work for God until all sense 
An overworked preacher 
finds himself asking with Pontius Pilate, 
“What is truth?’’ The eclipses of faith, 
alarmingly frequent in the ministry, are 
largely the result of overwork. A clergy- 
man must get away occasionally from the 
Bible. He must touch God in the sea 
and sky and woods. He must listen, not 
always to Hebrew prophets, but some- 
times to American frogs and katydids 
and birds. He must drop the idea of 
saving others, and be still that God may 
save him. In the months of work he 
must be self-assertive. His aim is to im- 
press men. He hurls himself upon them. 
He looks for results. This mood, if never 
broken, becomes destructive of the higher 
life of the soul. There is nothing more 
pathetic than the degeneration which 
often goes on in the character of men 
ordained to preach the gospel. As the 
years go on the temper loses its sweet- 
ness, the disposition becomes autocratic 
or peevish, the mind is sicklied o’er with 
a morbid cast of thought, the very struc- 
ture of the soul seems in some cases to 
crumble into hopeless decay. Many a 
minister whose head is full of foolish 
fears and whose sermons are weighted 
with morbid fancies would be born 
again if he could spend a few months 
under the trees or on the sea. Anything 
which will widen the minister’s outlook, 
elevate his ideals, cool the fever of his 
nerves, quicken his impulses and restore 
the balance of his judgment ought to be 
sought after by a congregation as rubies 
and fine gold. 

Indeed, it is for the sake of the people 
rather than for the sake of the preacher 
that a vacation is necessary. A church 
whose pastor takes no vacation is of all 
churches most miserable. Itdoes achurch 
good to escape occasionally from the man 
whoisitshead. Itis not best for a congre- 
gation to listen continuously to the same 
man, no matter how wise or good he may 
be. Itis of vast advantage for laymen to 
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sit at the feet of men who see truth at 
different angles and who enter hearts by 
different avenues of approach. A voice, 
no matter how sweet, loses its edge if 
heard too often, and fails to reach the 
heart as a voice does whose accent is 
fresh and whose intonations have in them 
the charm of unfamiliar music. A church 
is roused to new intellectual alertness 
and lifted to higher levels of spiritual 
vision by listening now and then to 
voices that are new. For his people’s 
sake, as well as for his own, no minister 
can afford to stand in his pulpit every 
Sunday in the year. 





Decorating the Living 


Ray Stannard Baker tells a touching 
story in the May McClure’s of an aged 
veteran “ who had left his good right leg 
on the bloody slopes at Chickamauga 
and for nearly thirty years had stumped 
painfully about on a wooden one.”” Uncle 
Luther Dowell was a pathetic figure— 
tall, frail, bent and gray. He lived alone 
in his little tinker shop in Amery, just 
within reach of his son Jonathan. fis 
twin brother, Uncle Tommy, short, sturdy 
and prosperous—‘‘a little chimney and 
heated hot ina moment ’’—lived in West 
Alden, just across the county line. The 
brothers had drifted apart until they 
only met when the old soldiers of the 
rival towns gathered to arrange for some 
joint affair, such as Memorial Day exer- 
cises—something of a superfluity, one 
would think, since the cemetery boasted 
no soldiers’ graves. At these meetings 
the veterans quarreled so that little was 
accomplished. Uncle Tommy was gen- 
erally appointed marshal of the day, and 
Uncle Luther always marched in Tom- 
my’s procession, wherever it might lead— 
and that was usually up to the cemetery 
gate and back again. It was then felt 
“that the country’s dead, wherever they 
might lie, had been honored.”’ 

At length there came a year when, to 
the amazement of Uncle Luther and the 
wrath of Uncle Tommy, the former was 
chosen marshal of the day. He tried to 
transfer the honor to his brother, but 
Tommy stormed out of the room, roaring 
“Keep it!” and slammed the door after 
him. 

“Uncle Luther walked up the road 
alone. His step was brisker than usual, 
and there was a brighter gleam in his eye. 
He could not help feeling proud that he 
had been honored. There were other 
men in Amery who would have served 
better in his place—he knew that well 
enough, for he was old, and he didn’t 
walk easily—but he was glad with the joy 
of appreciation. For so many years he 
had been an unnoticed, crippled tinker 
that when at last recognition came to 
him, even at the expense of his more for- 
tunate brother, he could not help exulting. 

“*Well, I fought fer it,’ he mumbled, 

‘an’ I bled fer it. I’d agiven both my 
legs, if necessary—they know that.’”’ 
. But this unexpected burst of self-asser- 
tion was followed by a swift reaction, and 
when his son testily asserted that he was 
“too old and feeble to take part in such 
things and was only stirring up trouble 
between the families,” ‘I know it,” he 
faltered; ‘“‘I know it, Jonathan. Tom- 
my’d ought to have it. Itold’emso. I 
said Tommy’d ought to have it.” 
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That evening, while Uncle Luther sat 
crouching over his brazier trying to get a 
little warmth into his stiff old frame, a 
delicious sense of comfort and relaxation 
stole through him, his head drooped upon 
his breast, and he unconsciously fell 
asleep. Soon after his son, on his way 
home from the village, saw the windows 
of the little cabin lit up by an unaccus- 
tomed glow, and, bursting in, found his 
father still asleep, but the fire, creeping 
up from the brazier, had burnt his wooden 
leg nearly to the knee. 

“Jonathan Dowell’s voice rang with 
anger. 

***What won’t you do next, father?’ he 
cried. ‘You've set yourself on fire, and 
nearly burned up the shop. That wooden 
leg of yours cost me just fifty dollars, 
and it’]l be a long time before I can 
afford another.’ 

“And then he saw dimly the agony in 
his father’s face, and softened. He was 
not a bad man, nor even a harsh one— 
only thoughtless. ‘You must learn to be 
more careful, father,’ he said, gently yet 
insistently, as if talking to a child.” 

But next morning Uncle Luther pa- 
tiently set to work trying to whittle out 
another wooden leg. Heknew he couldn’t 
lead the procession. Uncle Tommy had 
been appointed marshal, and Luther was 
glad of it. But he still hoped to march 
in the parade. It was of no use. Whole 
days slipped by when he was too weak to 
work, and when Memorial Day arrived, 
though the whittling was all done, the 
straps were not on, and he knew he 
couldn’t finish itin time. But he dressed 
up in his best blue clothes, put on his 
wide-brimmed hat, with the gold cord 
around the crown, hobbled out to the 
door and dropped down on a box by the 
fence. Here he could see the procession, 
which was next to marching with it. 
And how the loss of that wooden leg re- 
sulted in joy to Uncle Luther and drew 
together, not only the brothers, but the 
veterans of the rival towns, shall be told 
in the author’s own words: 


“Uncle Luther put on his long. distance 
glasses, and he saw a blur of blue moving 
along the road from the village. Above 
it was a blur of red and white. A mo- 
ment later they resolved themselves into 
a knot of old soldiers, with the flag flap- 
ping above them. Uncle Luther took a 
long breath and his eyes shone. Suddenly 
a band began to play the stirring music 
of ‘Marching through Georgia.’ 

“*They’ve got the band,’ exclaimed 
Uncle Luther, in a voice that choked 
with ecstasy. 

“‘Unconsciously he rose on his one good 
foot and took off his hat. His eyes 
dimmed, and as the enlivening strains of 
the music came up to him another pic- 
ture formed on his misty glasses. He 
saw the boys in blue—not a meager hand- 
ful of gray and stooping remnants, but 
boys, with fresh young faces and broad 
shoulders and proud chins. They were 
muddy to the knees with marching, they 
were ragged and tattered, but they swept 
by to the drums and fifes, regiment after 
regiment, and brigade after brigade. Or- 
derlies clattered up and down with yellow 
envelopes stuck in their belts, and the 
shells were screeching from the rebel 
hights. He saw the companies wheel 
and deploy; he saw them strip down and 
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form the line at ‘Charge bayonets.’ The 
big, black guns were leaping the ruts in 
the road, with the gunners clinging des- 
perately to the caissons. Then he saw 
the long line of gray rise up over the hill 
and pour itself down the slope. He saw 
the ragged, mile-long flash of the. car- 
bines, and he would have leaped forward 
to the charge if for a single moment he 
had heard the bugle’s shrill summons. 

“Uncle Luther’s spectacles were 
dimmed. He polished them off with 
shaky fingers and looked again. Behind 
the band there was a stretch of white 
that seemed to nod and twinkle in the 
sunshine. 

““«They’ve got the children, too,’ he fal- 
tered. 

“Then the old fellows in blue swung at 
the corner; they were keeping military 
line, and something of the old spirit had 
thrilled their steps into an unwonted pre- 
cision. The band, wheeling with them, 
swept into Rally Round the Flag, Boys. 
Uncle Luther leaped forward on his one 
good leg, waved his hat around his head, 
and shouted, ‘Hurrah, hurrah!’ His head 
was thrown back, his eyes flashed, his 
breath came quick and hot. 

*“*Down with the traitor, up with the 
star,’ he chanted, in his thin, quavery old 
voice. 

‘‘Now they had reached the end of the 
lane, and Uncle Luther could make out 
the full length of the parade. It was by 
far the greatest celebration that the town 
ever had known, and his heart swelled 
with pride at the thought. Not once did 
he recall his own disappointment and 
sorrow; it was all for the glory of the 
day. 

“Suddenly Uncle Luther shrunk back. 
What were they trying to do? He felt 
an impulse to run forward and tell them 
that they had missed their way. But be- 
fore he could decide what to do the old 
soldiers marched up the lane and stopped 
almost in front of his own little shop. 
The band had swung out to one side. It 
was playing America, and the sweet, 
shrill voices of the children rose and fell 
with the music. Uncle Luther sank back 
on his box, trembling. Through a mist 
of great happiness he saw Uncle Tommy 
and Captain Enoch, his rival, advancing 
toward him side by side. He couldn’t 
believe it at first; he didu’t pretend to 
believe it. 

““*T’m gettin’ old,’’ he muttered, ‘an’ 
I’m not steady in my mind.’ 

“But he rose to meet them. Uncle 
Tommy carried an odd-shaped package 
in his arms, and when he was near to 
Uncle Luther he stopped and cleared his 
throat. Every one was silent, listening. 

““*T cale’lated to make a speech,’ he 
stammered; “‘but—we thought we’d dec- 
orate the livin’ this year. Luther, here’s 
a new leg.’ ; 

“He held out the odd-shaped package 
helplessly. Uncle Luther did not seem 
to see it at all. He reached forward and 
put his hands on his brother’s shoulders, 
and the leg fell down unheeded between 
the two old men. 

“Uncle Luther strapped on the leg 
with trembling, inefficient fingers, and 
then Captain Enoch and Uncle Tommy 
marched him out between them. Uncle 
Tommy’s own horse and buggy, decorated 
with ribbons and flowers, stood in front 
of the shop. 
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«You're goin’ to be the marshal of the 
day,’ said Captain Enoch. 
“* But—Tommy ’— 


“*Get in,’ commanded Uncle Tommy, 
in a voice that was not to be disputed. 

“Uncle Luther, sitting as straight as a 
trooper, drove out at the head of the 
procession, while the band, with a rattle 
of drums, swept into Hail, Columbia, 
Happy Land.” 


Y.PSCGE 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 5-11. Christ’s Mission on 
Earth. John 10: 7-18. 

The question, ‘‘What are you here for?” 
pierces to the center of a man’s life. It must 
have suggested itself many times to Christ as 
he grew up in Nazareth, and we know that 
there were times when others, perplexed by 
the growing wonder of his beautiful char- 
acter and intimate knowledge of God, put 
this question in substance tohim. He did not 
always give the reply which theology makes, 
‘to save the world by dying on the cross.” 
Perhaps in his boyhood days he could not 
look quite so far ahead as that. But he did 
know, even then, that he must be about his 
father’s business, and he said as much to the 
doctors in the temple when they catechised 
him. At the outset, too, of his public minis- 
try he was certain that the Spirit of the Lord 
was upon him that he might preach good tid- 
ings to the poor and release to the captives 
and recovery of sight to the blind and liberty 
to the oppressed. As he went forward obey- 
ing the divine impulse he, in due time, be- 
came certain that the path which he was 
treading led inevitably to the “‘green hill .. . 
outside the city wall,’ and again and again he 
tried to prepare his disciples for the sorrow- 
ful outcome of his earthly life. But if noth- 
ing else were needed for the salvation of the 
race than the offering of himself, why did he 
not isolate himself from humanity until the 
proper time came, why need he have spent 
thirty years upon earth at all? 

No, important as Jesus’ death was and neces- 
sary in order to free us from our sins, his mis- 
sion on earth included more than that. The 
beloved disciple, from whose gospel our pas- 
sage is taken, knew his Master first of all as 
the source and the giver of life, and Jesus’ 
own words here about the abundant life are 
meant to help each of us to understand what a 
reservoir of strength he was to his early disci- 
ples and may still be to us. It is hard, in a 
way, to think of Jesus as being on a mission 
in the sense in which we often use the phrase. 
His life was so natural, so normal, so well 
rounded. He was placed from-birth to death 
in relations that seemed not so much to have 
been imposed from without as to be of his own 
choosing. While he was in this world, in a way 
he belonged to it, made himself one with it and 
with his fellowmen, and yet constantly there 
was the flow of that deep, exhaustless spiritu- 
ality which brought healing and comfort to 
multitudes. Jesus fulfilled his mission day by 
day by living the perfect, the divine life. Com- 
paratively little of his time was spent in work- 
ing miracles or preaching sermons, but there 
was not a moment when he was not doing the 
will of God absolutely. 

It is along these lines that we may imitate 
Jesus. What are we here for? The world 
needed only one Saviour to die on Calvary, 
but it needs many saviours who by trying to 
live the life that Jesus led will, like him, 
though in a far inferior degree, lessen the sel- 
fishness and corruption of the world. 

Parallel verses: John 11: 25; 12: 46, 47; 15: 
14-17; 14: 6, 27; 16: 7-11, 33; 1 Thess. 5: 9, 10; 
1 Tim. 1: 15; 1 Pet. 3: 18, 19. 








Man ‘finds his paradise when he is im- 
paradised in God.—Bushnell. 
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THE HOME 
When the Flag Goes By 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


When the flag goes by on its gilded staff, 
And its silken folds in the suashine laugh, 
I think of those other flags that lie, 

Faded and torn, in the armory. 

I think uf the nation’s gloried dead ; 

I lift my heart, but I bow my head! 


How, when the clarion summons rang, 
Forth to the nation’s aid they sprang! 
Red are yon bars, in the sunlight tossed— 
Crimsoned deeper the blood they cost! 
Drop your wreaths where the heroes lie, 
And think of them when the flag goes by. 


How brief the time while the eyes are wet! 
We weep, we praise, but we soon forget. 
We think of the glory of today, 

And the past is folded and laid away— 

The tattered flag with its blood-stained fold, 
And the soldier sleeping beneath the mold. 


O, let po blazonry of pride 

Kfface the tablet of those who died! 
God help us ever sincere and sweet 

To hold the tribute that we repeat, 
And out of our heart of hearts reply 
To the solem dirge, as the flag goes by! 





We are apt to regard 
war merely as an activ- 
ity with virtues entirely 
of the positive and aggressive kind, such 
as bravery, -self-devotion, perseverance 
and obedience. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
it is the so-called negative virtues of pa- 
tience, endurance, steadfastness in un- 
certainty and waiting on the will and 
choice of others which play much the 
larger part even among those whose call 
it is to have a share in actual fighting, 
while they constitute nearly the whole 
opportunity and duty of those who must 
remain at home. The strain of waiting 
for action in which we long to share is 
often greater than that of actual partici- 
pation. These so-called negative virtues 
lack the incentives of urgency and excite- 
ment, but without them the hour of ac- 
tion would find men wholly unprepared. 
They are the foundation of what the 
soldiers call morale, which makes an 
army fit to fight when its hour of action 
comes. They are also woman’s share in 
war—a share which, with its heroic gifts 
and patience, its broken homes, its help- 
less waiting in uncertainty, its ministra- 
tion and its privation, has never yet 
received its due recognition in the world. 
In this sense every war is a woman’s 
war, and a large part of its cost is levied 
upon our homes. 


The Passive Side 
of War 


There were almost as 
many opinions on the 
education of girls as 
there were speakers at the recent 
Wheaton Club breakfast in New York, 
but much as they differed as to methods 
the well-known educators present were 
all agreed as to the importance of charac- 
ter as the chief end of education. It is 
just here that theories break down and 
the right sort of practice invariably justi- 
fies itsel& Learning may be gained from 
tooks or from the teaching of unsympa- 
thetic teachers, but character goes from 
soul to soul. The personality of the 
teacher is the secret of the school’s suc- 
cess or failure. The methods of every 
age have turned out noble women, but it 
has been by the apostolic succession of 


The Contagion of 
Character 
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noble mothers and teachers. When we 
have brought methods to perfection there 
must be the contagion of a human strength 
and self-devotion behind them or they will 
fail in the higher aims of teaching. The 
mind may be instructed, but the spirit 
will be starved. ‘This is the difficulty 
which the managers of our schools are 
always facing. Learning grows more 
common year by year, but the combina- 
tion of learning with the qualities which 
make the teacher a moral and spiritual 
force are not to be commanded every- 
where or even recognized at a glance. 
The educative influence of a great soul 
outweighs all endowment and all appara- 
tus. This is the teacher’s opportunity, 
and upon its use the future of education, 
especially for our girls, depends. 





God’s Angel of Sickness 


BY L. W. B. 


There has come to me lately, through 
an unusual discipline of divine Providence, 
such clear light on what is commonly ac- 
counted one of the dark mysteries of God’s 
working that I wish to pass it on to others 
who may be called to walk, as I have been 
walking, in the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

Not long ago I lay down to sleep at 
night without fear or anxiety, having 
close beside mein her crib my little daugh- 
ter of three and a half years old, a beauti 
fully robust and vigorous child, suffering 
at the time with what seemed nothing 
more than the slight ailment of ‘a cold 
in the head.” In the deepest darkness of 
the night we were wakened by a strange 
stillness. It did not seem likely, we said 
to ourselves, that the mild remedies we 
had used could have been so completely 
effective in relieving the breathing of the 
child. We bent over the crib, thinking, 
each of us, of an awful something too 
remotely improbable to be named. We 
listened; we touched the soft, plump cheek 
with our hands, with our lips; we could 
not be convinced. We brought a lamp; 
the bedclothes were undisturbed; the arms 
were lying in an easy posture at the sides; 
the bright bloom had not faded from the 
cheeks; as the light moved to and fro we 
saw the play of the dimples and of the 
curving lips; surely she must be smiling 
at us. 

Everything was there of our sweet and 
beautiful child except her life—herself. 
She must have been dead for half an hour, 
lying there so near that we could touch 

er. Her evening prayer had been an- 
swered—‘“‘ If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.”” She 
simply “was not, for God had taken her.” 
She had not tasted death. 

When the first stunning shock of be- 
reavement was over we looked with ad- 


miration and delight at the way of it. If. 


the parting must needs come, was it pos- 
sible to imagine a gentler transition from 
her innocent earthly life into the glory of 
God’s presence? We wrapped her ten- 
derly in her graveclothes, and laid her to 
rest in the grave and gave God thanks. 
Our thankfulness was deepened as we 
compared our experience with that of 
others. It brought to my own mind my 
first acquaintance with death when I was 
a child. The lapse of nearly sixty years 
has not erased from my memory the utter- 
ance of a great soul in its sorrow, as I 
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then heard it from the pulpit. These were 
the words of it: 

“A few days ago I was bearing in my 
own arms one of my children—the young- 
est and tenderest—as it struggled in the 
long protracted agonies of death... . 
There was no help in man. Science and 
skill had abandoned the little sufferer to 
his fate, and all that parental love could 
do was to resign him into the hands of a 
sovereign and holy God, and wait till the 
fierce agony should be over. As my arms 
grew weary-under their loved and strug- 
gling burden I thought of the everlasting 
arms that are around the beloved of God; 
I thought of him who fainteth not, neither 
is weary; and it was refreshing to remem- 
ber he shall gather the lambs with his 
arms, ... But the question may arise in 
such a case—felt perhaps as a difficulty, 
though not entertained as an objection— 


if God does indeed pity, protect and help 


the lambs of his flock, and if this little 
one is indeed one of his lambs, why this 
intensesuffering, this long continued strife 
of dying nature? If he is indeed taking 
it to his arms in love, to rest upon his 
bosom, why does he not employ some less 
terrific process? Such a difficulty I felt 
in those hours. How can it be that this 
is consistent with God’s care for the lambs 
of his flock? Why does he put to these 
young, sweet lips a cup so bitter and so 
full of anguish ?”’ 

In our case there was no such difficulty 
or perplexity to try our ‘faith. All was 
clear and bright in this euthanasia of our 
littleone. But this only deepened, by the 
contrast, the darkness in which so many 
are compelled to walk. And presently we 
too were to step down into that darkness. 
We had not yet seen “the end of the 
Lord.” He had more to teach us. He 
was about to turn another page for us in 
the book of his providence. 

Three days had not passed since we laid 
the funeral flowers over the grave of our 
little girl, when her brother, older by two 
years, playing in his cheerful, thoughtful 
way beside the Christmas tree, complained 
of a pain and said, ‘‘I want to lie down.” 
He never rose again from his bed until he 
was taken from it to be dressed for his 
burial. For nine days and nights, hour 
by hour we hung over his little cot and 
watched the fluetuations of his disease, 
and not a day nor an hour of all that time 
would we willingly lose from memory. 

How delightful, in the intermissions of 
his distress, to read to him from his favor- 
ite books and hear his quaint remarks; 
to tell him old stories and sing him old 
hymns; to watch his enjoyment of the 
fresh pictures with which his little room 
had been brightened up for Christmas; 
and what a treasure to be cherished is the 
picture of a lamb that he traced through 
a stencil only a few hours before his 
death. And when paroxysms of pain 
came on, and even when it was necessary 
to insist on his submitting to painful 
treatment, what an inexpressible privi- 
lege to hold the dear boy in our own arms, 
which he knew were arms of love! O 
sweet and blessed days of love and grief, 
those nine days of deadly sickness! We 
who but just now were thanking God for 
the translation of our little girl “that she 
should not see death,” now tbank him 
again for lengthening out this week of 
suffering. The blessings of it linger long. 
“As a dream when one awaketh,”’ our lit- 
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tle girl had slipped away from us, and but 
for God’s good gift of photography there 
would be a dreamy vagueness in the rec- 
ollection of her. But now, for these nine 
days, our hearts, supersensitive with love 
and fear, have been taking such deep, 
strong, clear impressions of her brother, 
in all his changes of expression and atti- 
tude, as will not fade with the years. 

It would be only a selfish comfort if 
our meditation of God’s good purpose in 
sickness were to rest here in the thought 
of the good that it did to ourselves. We 
could not be content unless it should ap- 
pear that the sufferer himself who bore 
the burden of the protracted anguish was 
to be a large sharer in the blessedness. 
And it does so appear. What training so 
adapted to complete our boy’s fitness to 
be partaker with the saints in light as 
just this hard discipline? Here in these 
few days of suffering he should learn, 
more than in common months and years, 
the lesson of submission and self-surren- 
der. Here, as life and strength were ebb- 
ing, he was divinely taught the lesson of 
helplessness and need, and the supreme 
lesson of unreserved faith. Weak, weary, 
distressed, he took to his childish heart 
the gospel from his mother’s lips and 
rested peacefully in the bosom of the 
Good Shepherd, “who gathereth the 
lambs with his arm.” 

My eyes are growing accustomed to 
this darkness, and I see more clearly 
than I did. It is not wholly dark. What 
seemed a mystery is mysterious no 
longer. In the common course of God’s 
providence sickness with pain and dim- 
ness of sight and dullness of ear and con- 
scious weakness, not only of body, but of 
mind, is the forerunner, sometimes by a 
long and weary interval, of our departure 
from this life. This is God’s common 
way for our transition, by pining sick- 
ness, not by translation. He has made 
me acquainted with both ways, and has 
showed me that the common way is best. 
Sickness is God’s blessed angel to us, 
bearing the everlasting gospel, teaching 
us the lesson of faith. His face is stern, 
but it is not unkind. The world has mis- 
judged this angel of sickness. I know 
him better than I did; and when by and 
by he shall come to me, bringing God’s 
message, I hope that I may have grace to 
greet him as a friend. 





The Sunday Dinner 


BY ANNA BARROWS 


The modern Sunday dinner is such a 
comfortable and well-established institu- 
tion that only through the pages of some 
old book can we be made to realize that 
the Sunday dinner of the past was of a 
very different kind. The recent reprint 
of a cookery book of 1805, the Pocumtuc 
Housewife, has something to say on this 
subject: 

“Some families like to get up a great 
dinner on Sundays and have friends who 
drive to Meeting from a distance come in 
for the Nooning. There is no objection 
to this if everything is prepared the day 
before. The meat should be plain Roast 
so that it can be started and left. A 
young child can tend the Spit while the 
rest of the family is away. In winter the 
Pyes should be put on the hearth before 
Meeting, so as to thaw gradually. If you 
wish to avoid the necessity of keeping 
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any one at home get some porridge or 
brewis and cold meat. This with Pye is 
enough for any one on a leisure day.” 

Formerly the occupants of the pews ab- 
sorbed the utterances from the pulpit 
with more deference than is commonly 
paid the preachers of the present day, but 
there was little opportunity then for lay 
preaching compared with that which is 
afforded by the multiplicity of services 
today. With the Sunday school, special 
prayer meetings and Christian Endeavor 
societies there are many persons to whom 
Sunday is anything but a day of rest. 
This activity justifies a generous kind of 
feeding, but while the food should be sus- 
taining it should be simple and easy of 
digestion. Had more cheerful meals been 
served on this day in the ancient times 
perhaps the theology might not have had 
so severe a tone. If only some records 
had been made of cause and effect, in- 
suflicient or indigestible food, cold meet- 
ing houses and long sermons might be 
found to have had more than a remote 
connection with sundry cases of quick 
consumption or lung fever such as often 
depleted the congregations. 

Which is nearer right, the austerity of 
the past or the lavishness of the present ? 
How far is the present custom warranted 
by the needs of the times, or to what ex- 
tent does it interfere with the spirit of 
the day of rest? These questions trouble 
many conscientious persons. They must 
be settled in the individual household; 
no one can decide them for another. 

Our foremothers set apart Saturday as 
their baking day. We do not attempt to 
prepare so much food in advance as they 
did, but on this day our largest orders 
frequently are given to the grocer and 
marketman. This custom prolongs the 
day’s work of the grocer’s clerks and 
boys in our large cities till so late an 
hour on Saturday night that we need not 
wonder if they do not attend church. 
Surely here is a chance for reform. 

We may also plan better than we some- 
times do, so that a single pair of hands 
may quickly prepare the Sunday dinner 
to its last detail. It should be ample and 
satisfying, and yet simple. Its attract- 
iveness should consist, not in many 
courses of elaborate compounds, but in 
its careful preparation and in some of 
the rarer foods of the season. Alas! that 
in these times of rapid transportation 
everything is in season all the year 
around. The dinner for each of the 
fifty-two Sundays of the year may be 
made a thanksgiving for some one of our 
prized foods. Let the first taste for the 
season of asparagus, of strawberries and 
of other vegetables and fruits come on 
this day. Far better let children look 
forward to Sunday for the sake of the 
good dinner than with the dread which 
children often had for the day when it 
was kept too rigidly; not that the dinner 
should be the only attractive feature of 
the day, but we need not be afraid of rec- 
ognizing the needs of our physical na- 
tures on this day. 

How far to encourage Sunday visiting 
is a question for each household to settle 
for itself. The day should be given to 
worship, rest and home. In the busy 
whirl of American life the members of a 
family are separated in offices, shops or 
schools for six days of the week, and the 
seventh is the only time they have for 
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real acquaintance with each other. More- 
over, Sunday is the hardest day of the 
week for the homeless one, and surely 
there is nothing amiss in “setting the 
solitary in families’ on this day. The 
college professor who brings a half-dozen 
homesick students around his table for 
the Sunday dinner may be doing his Chris- 
tian duty more fully than by having a 
class in the Sunday school. Some one has 
said that one of the greatest needs of our 
time is ‘‘a sort of secular Sunday in the 
middle of the week.” Until some such 
breathing place is given us or the hours 
of laborare betteradjusted, lenienceshould 
be shown toward the right kind of social 
life on Sunday, especially for those who 
earn their bread. 

Whatever our creed we may all agree 
that the Sunday dinner should be prepared 
with a minimum of work on that day; and 
this should be looked to as carefully where 
there are many servants as where there 
are none. Moreover, it should be a sim- 
ple, nutritious, appetizing meal, served 
without haste and eaten with due remem- 
brance of the Giver of all good things. 





Why the Valley Lilies Hang 
Their Heads 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON 


Once there was a lily hidden away in 
the dark earth. Close beside her her sis- 
ters were lying fast asleep, quite content 
to wait until Mother Nature should call 
them to waken and come out in the sun- 
shine. But little Miss Lily fretted and 
would not sleep. ‘“‘What is the use of 
living,’ she moaned, “if one is to spend 
all one’s life down here in the dark ?”’ 

“‘Hush—sh—sb,” whispered the trees 
above her. “It is time to rest now. 
When it is time for you to waken you 
will know. Sleep and wait patiently.” 

“But I have waited a long time now. 
The summer will be quite over if Mother 
Nature does not call me soon. I think 
she has forgotten.” 

“Our Father never forgets,” rustled 
the trees. ‘‘He knows you are there, 
and he has promised. that some day you 
shall wear a white dress out in the sun- 
shine.” 

This beautiful secret kept the lily quite 
happy for a little while. She had just 
fallen asleep and was dreaming of the 
green earth, the flowers in the garden 
above her and a chime of bluebells ring- 
ing a sweet little melody that as she 
listened seemed to turn into a tiny song, 
which sounded like this: 

Flower bells are ringing, 
Soft the notes and clear, 

Sleepy time is over, 
Waken, sister dear. 

“Is it time to come out ?’’ called Lily, 
waking with a start. 

“Toes down and head up. Push!” 
cried Mother Nature. ‘Ah! here you 
are, my dear. Make the best of these 
sunshiny days now and grow as rapidly 
as possible. I know you will like the 
food which the sunbeams will bring you, 
and the raindrops have promised to see 
that you have a cool drink whenever you 
need it. Good-by; I must hurry, for I 
have all the roses to waken, and they 
seem unusually sleepy this year.” 

Little Miss Lily looked about her con- 
tentedly. It was a pleasant garden, and 
the most delightful spot of all was Miss 
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Lily’s home. Tulip and Hyacinth, her 
next door neighbors, nodded a bright 
“Good morning” to her, and took the 
opportunity of a friendly breeze to send 
their visiting cards at once. Columbine 
was climbing over a stone wall near, but 
she stopped long enough to ring out a 
greeting from her scarlet bells. 

“Ho, ho!”’ chirped a robin, flying down 
from an elm tree and hopping on the lily 
bed. His head turned first to the one 
side, then the other, and between friendly 
twitters he kept one black eye watching 
for an unwary worm. ‘The first lily of 
the season! I like your courage, my dear. 
I always try to get around early myself. 
Why, Mrs. Robin and I were working on 
our nest before some of our neighbors 
arrived on the scene. By the way, Miss 
Lily, if you were just a little taller you 
could see that nest, sixth bough from the 
trunk, hidden away among the leaves in 
—well, if I do say it—the safest way.” 

“‘T will look, Mr. Robin, just as soon as 
I am tall enough,” answered Miss Lily, 
much interested. 

The days went by and Miss Lily, meas- 
uring herself by the sunshine that fell on 
the stone wall, found that she was grow- 
ing quite rapidly. She was tall enough 
to catch a glimpse of Robin’s cozy home, 
with four tiny birds init now. But Miss 
Lily did not watch the doings of the birds 
very often, or listen for columbine whis- 
pers. She was growing more and more 
impatient every day, and at last began to 
murmur so that sunshine heard her. 

“Our Father has only given me green 
leaves, though he promised a white dress. 
He has forgotten.” 

“Why how impatient you are!” laughed 
the sunbeams, dancing on her broad green 
leaves. ‘‘Wait a little longer and be 
happy while you wait.” But Lily refused 
to be comforted. One morning she awoke 
to find her tall green stalk full of tiny 
green balls. 

‘This is the end,’’ she sobbed, ‘I have 
waited so long and just for this.” 

“Cheer up! Cheer up!” sang Father 
Robin. 

“Sweet! Sweet! Sweet!’ chirped Mrs. 
Robin, looking at the round green balls 
with an admiring eye. 

“They are not sweet at all,” returned 
Lily, ungratefully. 

Just then down the garden path came 
Grandma, leaning on hercane. Grandma 
was very old, but she liked to walk among 
the flowers, and best of all she loved the 
lilies. 

“Dear little lily,’ she whispered, bend- 
ing over her. ‘You are almost ready to 
wear your white dress. Our Father has 
promised that I, too, may wear a white 
robe in his kingdom, but it is so long to 
wait and I am so old and tired.” 

Somehow when Miss Lily heard this 
she forgot her own impatience and an- 
swered softly: “The trees say our Father 
never forgets, and surely they know, for 
they are much older than you or I, and 
have trusted him so long. He will re- 
member his promise.” 

The sun shone brighter and warmer, 
and Miss Lily’s heart was so full of sweet, 
warm sympathy that the little green 
balls began to unfold. One morning Miss 
Lily was wakened by merry shouts from 
Father Robin. ‘Wake! Wake! Wake!” 
he called, and Lily swung on her green 
stalk and opened her eyes to find herself 
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dressed in white and breathing sweetest 
perfume. 

“O, how happy I am,” she said; “our 
Father did not forget me.’”’ But when 
she remembered all her impatience and 
discontent she hung her head. 





A Bivouac of the Dead 


{See Conversation Corner.) 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On fame’s eternal camp-ground 
Their silent camps are spread, 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind. 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms, 
No braying horn or screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their pluméd heads are bowed ; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud ; 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow; 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are passed ; 

Nor war’s wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that nevermore may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Full many a norther’s breath has swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain, 

And long the pitying sky has wept 
Above its moldering slain. 

The raven’s scream or eagle’s flight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay, 

Alone awakes each solemn hight 
That frowned o’er that dark fray. 


Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air ; 
Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 
She claims from war its richest spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 


Thus ‘neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field, 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield. 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly cn them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The hero’s sepulcher. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished year hath flown, 
The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Can dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 

—Theodore O’ Hara. 
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Closet and Altar 


Let us lift up our heart with our hands 
unto God in the heavens. 





Courage is simply strength of heart. 
Subjection to fear is weakness, bondage, 
feverish unrest. To be afraid is to have 
no soul that we can call our own; it is to 
be at the beck and call of alien powers, to 
be chained and driven and tormented; it 
is to lose the life itself in the anxious 
care to keep it. But courage emancipates 
us and gives us to ourselves that we may 
give ourselves freely and without fear to 
God.—Henry Van Dyke. 





My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry 
All skillful in the wars. 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 


He is thy gracious Friend, 
And O, my soul awake! 
Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 
It thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace— 
The rose that cannot wither— 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 


Leave, then, thy foolish ranges; 
For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes— 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 
—Henry Vaughan (1621). 





All the saints must go to the proving 
house; God had one son without sin, 
but he never had a son without trial.— 
Spurgeon. 





Most Christians are not worldlings but 
they are hardly sons. They are only in 
the position of the disciples who stood 
between Judaism and Pentecost, who re- 
ceived Christ but had not as yet the Holy 
Ghost. They are not sons but have only 
received power to become sons.—P. T. 
Forsyth. 


PRAVER FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


© God of all the nations of the eartb, 
who bast planted in our bearts the love 
of our own land, bear our petitions for 
ber trigbteousness and strength, We 
come to thee in grateful remembrance 
of those wbo gave tbeir lives in days of 
old to guard and save our nation’s life. 
fay the example of their beroism ani- 
mate our souls in each new call to 
service. Hiclp us witb like devotion to 
bold ourselves prepared to do our part in 
working or in giving for the common good. 
Give strengtb and courage to our soldiers 
and sailors, skill to our leaders, wisdom 
to our counselors, to the end that we 
may soon attain a rigbteous and cone 
tinuing peace. Be thou witb those who 
suffer in the bardsbip and tbe strain of 
camp and fleet and battle. Upbold those 
from whose presence loved ones bave 
gone forth to serve. Bnd so overrule in 
the affairs of this troubled world tbat 
be whose trigbt it is sball reign in the 
bearts and lives of an obedient people. 
Bnd to thee, © Lord of Hosts, who bast 
planted and sustained our nation’s life 
and raised up belp for us in every time 
of trouble, be praise and bonor evere 
more. Amen. 
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HONORING THE FLAG 

To honor our flag is to honor our country ; 
its dishonor is our country’s dishonor. It is 
the representative of our country’s freedom 
and the pledge of protection to her children 
from our great mother, who by the holy name 
of motherhood has the right not only to claim 
but enforce the loyalty of herchildren. When 
and where shall we begin this honoring of our 
flag? Where and when life begins—with the 
babe in the cradle. 

The kindergarten mother, whose gifts of 
colored balls so delight and train her babe in 
graceful motions and beautiful colors, may 
well add to her gifts a tiny flag with its stripes 
of red and white, and stars upon its field of 
blue. As the mother waves the flag before 
the babe, not only will its graceful motion and 
harmony of color attract baby’s eyes, but the 
flag itself be photographed, as it were, upon 
the baby brain, and because a love gift from 
mother be given a place in baby’s loving 
heart. First loved and admired for mother 
and color’s sake, later it will be honored for 
the principle which it represents. The wav- 
ing flag in mother’s hands, the song, ‘“ My 
country, ’tis of thee,” in mother’s voice, will 
be so married together that no divorce in later 
years will be able to separate what God and 
mother have joined together. 

I would have our children not only sing the 
songs of freedom, of flag, of country, but also 
memorize the words. It is a disgrace to us 
wihto are older that we need printed words to 
sing our country’s songs. Let us see to it that 
these songs are printed upon our children’s 
mind’s, impressed upon their hearts, in the 
days when memory is true to her office. 

The true kindergartner will carry on the 
work begun at home, and all honor to our 
modern public school system which makes 
loyalty to the flag the very heart of its teach- 
ing. There can be, to my mind, no more 
beautiful sight than on our annual tree-plant- 
ing to see at our ward school buildings the 
hundreds of children, ranging from six to six- 
teen, with uncovered heads, eyes fixed upon 
the flag floating from the flagstaff of the school 
building, giving the military salute and as one 
voice saying: ‘‘I pledge allegiance to my flag 
and the republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice to 
all.’ The eyes which, with Lowell, ‘‘do not 
cloud up for rain ” at such a sight must either 
be physically blind or the heart of the be- 
holder morally well-nigh past redemption. 

One of the best features of this work in our 
public schools is the fact that it reaches the 
child of foreign as well as of American parent- 
age and unites them by the bond of patriot- 
ism. If our universities and colleges continue 
the good work begun in our common aad high 
schools, if parents do their duty and if the 
body of our loyal citizens insist, as they should, 
that the stars and stripes shall not be profaned 
by use for advertising purposes, the future 
henor of our flag is assured. 

ALICE HAMILTON RIcH. 


ANOTHER CAPABLE WESTERNER 

I am also a Western reader and a minister’s 
wife. Until I received The Congregationalist 
of March 17 I dwelt in ‘‘Complacent Hall,’ 
and thought with pride of my many achieve- 
ments. Now I sink in dust before such a 
‘‘phenomenon”’ as your previous correspond- 
ent. I am the mother of onlyfour children, do 
only a part of my housework and scarcely any 
of my sewing. I have, indeed, managed to 
“teach the children in turn” as far as the 
third and fourth grades in school, and have 
given them some help after they entered school. 
I have also taught them some music, and 
speak French and German with them at 
home. I occasionally write a short “ child- 


ren’s story” for “pin money,” and furnish 
our weekly church news for this State (Wis- 
But my “‘quiet hours” are necessa- 


consin). 
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Mothers in Council 


rily few and mostly taken among the ‘‘ wee 
sma’ hours.’”’ I manage to buy my flannels 
for the following winter in the spring, get 
my spring sewing out of the way before the 
heat, but how this could be done alone and 
unaided, with the doorbell clanging, chance 
sojourners to be given a meal at all hours, the 
sick visited, calls returned, children to be 
eared for, their spiritual, mental and physical 
wants attended to, and their very games en- 
tered into with heart and soul—well, I don’t 
believe any mortal woman can do it! 
Me 3. 


CULL THE BEST AND LEAVE THE REST 


I have been greatly interested in the discus- 
sion brought about by the question of a per- 
plexed mother, who found life’s duties more 
numerous than life’s time is commodious. 
The plan that one ‘‘ Western reader’ had 
used, and which was outlined in The Congre- 
gationalist of March 17, certainly contained 
most valuable suggestions. The letter to an 
‘“‘ambitious litle mother,” given in the issue 
of April 14, showing how one can overdo and 
use up the vital energy and that poise of char- 
acter without which no mother can be success- 
ful in her life, also carries its own point and 
has its own vital principles. 

To the wise woman, the mother who wishes 
the very best for her family, all these sugges- 
tions will be like the goods laid upon a coun- 
ter from which she is to select that which is 
best adapted to her needs and circumstances— 
not that which she would like to take if she 
were her wealthy neighbor. The sensible 
mother will read the article by our West- 
ern friend and say: ‘There is a good sug- 
gestion for me. It certainly is a wonderful 
help to have things ready beforehand, and it 
prevents much unnecessary fret and worry 
beside giving extra time. How can I accom- 
plish this?” 

She will not drop everything and hasten to 
the stores to buy “‘ bolts of cotton, and prints 
and ginghams by the half-dozens,” but will 
carefully plan how many dresses and shirt 
waists the girls and boys must have, and she 
will make up her mind to have these made in 
some simple manner that will make as little 
work as possible. Then the next time she 
has to visit the stores she will select such ma- 
terial as is absolutely necessary for this pur- 
pose. When there comes a day that she can 
conveniently lay aside other work, or there is 
not a great deal of work to be done, she will 
cut and plan considerable of this work, thus 
getting it ready to sew on at odd moments. 
If she plans to do this cutting and basting on 
Wednesday, and ‘‘garrulous Mrs. Gibson” 
calls, she does not feel as impatient over ‘‘ the 
half-hours’’ taken from her day as if Jennie 
needed her new dress, or Robert had put his 
elbow through his last waist. If she dislikes 
sewing, the wise woman hires or buys ready- 
made as much as possible. If the spring 
cleaning is very hard and tiresome for her 
she hires help in this direction, but the wise 
planning of the work, and the system that 
gets some of the most important sewing out 
of the way before the cleaning must be done, 
is a great help. 

When she next takes up The Congregation- 
alist and reads Mothers in Council, as she 
always does first, she picks out the thought 
from some other mother’s experience that she 
feels wi)l help her and uses in her own sweet 
life, letting the other “‘six sorts’ of women 
go on their way, serene in the joy that she is 
doing the best she can in her own plaee. 

R. M. B. 


PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARD FOOD 
Food being absolutely necessary to life, it is 
the race instinct of self-preservation to secure 
it, and because it is such a fundamental ne- 
cessity we find that food habits are the hard- 
est to change in all the uneducated classes. 
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Perhaps the surest sign of cultivation and 
cosmopolitan ideas is the ability to eat of any 
dish which may be set before me. And one 
of the first things to be cultivated in children 
is the right attitude toward food, a belief that 
it is not for pleasure primarily, but for devel- 
opment and power, and that it is not a matter 
of indifference whether or not breakfast is 
eaten, but it is as essential as the clothes they 
wear to furnish the body with materials for 
its growth and life; that the human body can 
no more go on without food than the locomo- 
tive can run without coal.—Mrs. EF. H. Rich- 
ards. 


JUST THE THING 


I have just read L. K.’s request in the last 
Congregationalist for some kindergarten lit- 
erature. I think Mrs. Andrea Hofer Proud- 
foot’s A Mother’s Ideals is just what she 
needs. [Published by the author. 1400 Audi- 
torium, Chicago. $1.50.) It contains a full 
bibliography of books on kindergarten meth- 
ods and kindred subjects and is wonderfully 
helpful for a mother or ateacher. A. E. M. 


A SEVERE CASE CURED 

While you are discussing the best method 
of dealing with children prone to fits of 
screaming and ill temper I want to tell a bit 
of my experience for the benefit of M. E. A. 
Some years ago a little girl came to live in the 
house with us. Her mother was ill and her 
father never made her mind. I[f anything 
went wrong she would throw herself down 
and shriek so that it was a perfect nuisance 
to the neighbors. We have known her to 
scream two hours atatime. After the moth- 
er’s death the child of three was placed in my 
charge, and I undertook to cure her of the 
screaming. One day she had been denied a 
pleasure because of disobedience, and imme- 
diately began to scream. I could not per- 
suade her to control herself, so I went for a 
piece of cloth and tied it over her mouth, 
telling her that as soon as she stopped scream- 
ing I would take it off. 

In a few minutes she was sobbing quietly 
in my lap. Then I talked to her, and told her 
that God had given her to me to train; that 
if I let her do just as she pleased she would 
be so naughty after a while that she would 
not be happy and no one would want to have 
anything to do with her. Then we asked 
Jesus to forgive her and help her to be a good 
girl. Every time after that when she threw 
herself down and screamed I put the cloth 
over her mouth. If she did not stop then I 
put her on the bed, and never let her have 
the thing she screamed for. When she: be- 
came quiet.I always talked and prayed with 
her about it. In three months the habit was 
almost entirely broken up. She would still 
throw herself down, but I generally had only 
to say, ‘‘ Ethel, get right up.’”’ If she did not 
I picked her up and put her on the bed till she 
was good again. There is never a night when 
I have given her a good night kiss that the lit- 
tle hand has not patted my face and the dear 
voice said, “I do love you, darling Auntie 
Emma.” And yet I have had to punish her, 
for she is a very willful child, but she has 
learned to mind. She is now seven years old. 

To the mother who is going through a sim- 
ilar conflict I would say, spare no means of 
teaching your little one prompt obedience 
and self-control. You must be firm yourself. 
You must punish sometimes, but let her know 
it is because you love her that you must do it. 
I do not believe in spanking very much, yet I 
do think it is necessary sometimes. But don’t 
leave her to feel ugly about it. Take her close 
in your arms and tell her you have tried 
everything else and she will not be good. I 
have had to spank Ethel a few times, and I 
have never left her after it till she has of her 
own choice put her arms about my neck and 
giveaa me a kiss. B. J. i. 
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The Conversation Corner 


lowing letter and the picture 

which goes with it come in very 
appropriately just now, when everybody 
is talking and thinking about the war 
with Spain. But they will take us away 
from the Spain of the present, Spain’s 
warships in the Caribbean Sea, to Spain 
of the ancient time, Spain’s famous pal- 
ace in beautiful Granada, bordering on 
the Mediterranean. 


M: DEAR CORNERERS: The fol- 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Dear Mr. Martin: If you will give this 
picture to the Cornerers it will show them a 
Spanish Gypsy priest who spends his time at 
the Alhambra in Granada, soliciting tourists 
to buy his pictures and begging on the sly. 
He is standing against one of the many en- 
trances to the courts and halls about the Al- 
hambra. Notice carefully the fine Arabesque 
work on the walls about the Moorish arch, 
which is cut in sandstone. About four feet 
from the ground the walls are covered with 
glazed inlaid mosaics, mostly of a green tint, 
which are very brilliant and very beautiful. 
The older Cornerers will readily see the dif- 
ference between this arch and other kinds. 
The Moors always built their arches like the 
one in the picture, which is sometimes called 
the horseshoe arch. 

There are in Granada at the present time 
about 3,500 Gypsies, who live in small stone 
huts built into the side of a hill over against 
the Alhambra. Most of these houses or huts 
have one small window, the more pretentious 
have two, and all are whitewashed. There is 


but one door, which admits the family, the ° 


donkey and the hens. I am sorry not to be 
able to tell the Cornerers just what the inside 
arrangements are! For many years the Gyp- 
sies lived in the Alhambra, and only about 
twelve years ago used the large artificial pool 
in the Hall of the Ambassadors to wash their 
clothes in. At present the ruins are under 
the care of the crown and are carefully 
guarded. AL 8,8 

The letter modestly omits one very 
pleasant thing about the picture. The 
writer does not live very far from Boston, 
and riding out to her home on my wheel 
I found that she had recently returned 
from a tour in Spain, and when at the 
Alhambra thought this picture would in- 
terest you, Cornerers, and so brought it 
for you. It was certainly very thoughtful 
and kind of her to remember us in this 
way, and I wish you could have heard 
her account of the wonderfully beautiful 
courts and walls of that magnificent pal- 
ace, built so many centuries ago by the 
Moors and having so much of later his- 
tory connected with them. 

She showed me a fine picture, in colors, 
of the Hall of the Ambassadors, mentioned 
in the letter, which I fear the engravers 
could not reproduce for us. That was the 
place where Columbus was received just 
after Granada and the Alhambra had come 
into possession of our old friends, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The very place of the 
throne is shown, and the alcove where 
the Genoese sailor waited in that inter- 
view in 1492 which resulted in the discov- 
ery of America and in the occupation of 
so much of it by Spanish colonies, the last 
of which seem to be going out of Spanish 
control, almost while I am writing this! 
So the picture from the ancient Moorish 
palace has something to do with the events 
of the present week, which will themselves 
go into history, and our members, while 
keeping careful track of the progress of 
this remarkable war, ought to read such 
books as Prime’s Alhambra and Kremlin, 


Irving’s Alhambra, Irving’s Columbus, 
Winsor’s Columbus, Prescott’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Stoddard’s Spanish Cities, 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho, and others 
which your teachers will give you. 

And now in addition to the above from 
Europe I have two letters which have trav- 
eled a long way to reach you—one from 
Asia and one from Australasia. 


BycuLLA, BomBAy, INDIA, 

Dear Mr. Martin: Although The Congrega- 
tionalist reaches us a whole month after it is 
printed, I enjoy the Conversation Corner and 
some of the letters in it very much. This 
week’s long letter from Kisinka was very 
interesting. [‘‘ Kisinka,”’ you may remember, 
was the Siberian cat who wrote us such a long 
letter—in Feb. 3.—Mr. M.] And as Joseph B., 
in same Corner, is one of our own mission boys 
it was nice to see his letter, too. I have lived 
in Bombay nearly all my life, and I love my 
home here dearly. But the times have been 
very hard here in Bombay for the past year 
and a half. The plague was never worse than 
it is just now in our city. Yesterday alone 
there were 166 deaths from it reported. The 
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dreadful famine of last year left so many chil- 
dren orphans or cast off that papaand mamma 
took in nearly 200 children into the boys’ and 
girls’ schools. So that now we have over 300 
in all in our American Mission School, and 
almost all of them have had to be inoculated 
the past week. [I suppose against the plague. 
—Mr. M.] They suffer very much for two 
days after, and [ have felt very sorry for the 
wee littleones. There is one who is only three, 
and two are only four. ‘['wo little twin sisters 
and many others are not over five years old, 
and sometimes it is hard to get enough to feed 
and clothe them all. I hope you will all pray 
for these dear little children. 

I should be glad to exchange India stamps 
for any of the issues of U.S. A. stamps through 
the year 1869, or the 24-cent violet or the ‘0- 
cent carmine of the issue of 1870. Also any 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland or Prince Edward 
Island postage stamps. 

From a far-away little friend, 
GERTRUDE C. H. 


Here is a chance for you, collectors! 
The above address will be sufficient, with 
the addition of “American Mission,” for 
when your letters reach the mission every- 
body will know who “Gertrude C. H.”’ is, 
as very many who read it here will know! 
I will send her some Newfoundland dogs 
and codfish which come on my Deep Sea 


Mission letters. Remember that you must 
put on a five-cent stamp and that your 
letter must not overweigh one-half ounce. 
[That Australasiatic boy will have to wait 
—and probably he is so much interested in 
the great victory of Admiral Dewey some- 
where out there in his region that he 
won’t mind!—D. F.] 


Mr. Mad) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS. 
FAIRFAX Co., VIRGINIA, 
Please give us the whole of O’Hara’s “ Biv- 
ouac of the Dead.” I have been wanting it for 
some time but did not know where to get it 
until the Corner quoted it. Cc. 8. 


The poem was referred to in the Corner of 
Feb. 24, in connection with a description of 
Arlington National Cemetery. We are glad 
to reprint it on page 769 of this issue, as 
specially appropriate for Memorial Day. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more beautifully fit- 
ting for that day sacred to the memory of our 
patriotic dead. I have read different verses of 
this poem in letters of iron at Arlington, at 
Chattanooga, at Andersonville, and I have no 
doubt they may be found in other—perhaps in 
all other—national cemeteries. They will be 
read now with tender interest, in memory not 
only of our patriots of the War of 1861, but 
also of ‘that brave and fallen few’’ who have 
given already in the present war their lives 
for the cause of their country and of humanity. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the author- 
ship of the poem. It was written by Col. 
Theodore O’ Hara, a native Kentuckian, as a 
memorial to his comrades who fell in the Mex- 
ican War, and was read by him on the occa- 
sion of their burial at the State capital at 
Frankfort. In the War of the Rebellion he 
was a brave fighter on the Southern side, in 
Mobile Bay, at Shiloh, at Stone River, and 
was staff officer to Gen. Albert S. Johnston 
and to Gen. John C. Breckenridge. He was 
in the ill-fated expedition of Lopez for the 
liberation of the Cubans, and severely wounded 
at the battle of Cardenas—the very place 
where the brave men of the Winslow have 
just fallen. He died in Alabama in 1867 and 
later his body was buried with military hon- 
ors in the very plot where years before he 
had stood and sung unconsciously his own 
requiem. Only one other composition of his 
has been preserved, ‘‘A Dirge for the Brave 
Old Pioneer’’—Daniel Boone. Some critics 
think that The Bivouac of the Dead will find 
a lasting place beside Gray’s Klegy and Wolfe's 
Burial of Sir John Moore. 

New Lonpon, Cr. 

Mr. Martin: I wish for help to find a song 
sung in 1875 at the celebration of the battle of 
Bunker Hill by the famous New York Seventh 
Regiment, the chorus of which was: 

We won the victory at the fight, 
We knew we should, for we were right; 
Old Putnam led the men that night, 
At Bunker Hill, at Bunker Hill. 
It would give me great pleasure to have that 


song, as | am a descendant of *‘ Old Put.” 
Mrs. B. 


I have examined the official book of the 
centennial celebration of 1875 and searched 
the accounts in the daily papers of that week, 
but find no reference to the song. But, for 
all that, it may have been sung at some of the 
many private gatherings of the celebration, 
and some patriotic memory may have it for us. 
Wallace’s famous “The Sword of Bunker 
Hill”” seems to have been the favorite and 
was printed in full in the Boston Journal of 
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From My Note-Book 


BY A. E. D. 


Courage was necessary to begin such a 
trip. The February air was keen as the 
Philadelphia of the Red D Line sailed out 
of New York harbor, and the setting sun 
left the ship on a rolling sea, with de- 
serted cabin and chilled passengers in 
narrow beds piled with all the clothing 
within reach. 

But the next sunrise smiled on calmer 
waters, with the thermometer at 45°. 
The third morning there was a summer 
softness in the air, waves were dancing 
in the sunlight, twmuli hung on the hori- 
zon veiled in slight mist under a strip of 
pale green sky. Doors and windows were 
wide open, passengers in thin clothing 
sought the shelter of the awnings on deck 
or leaned over the taffrail watching the 
sargasso floating past in pretty shapes of 
rich yellow and green. Each day was an 
icle dream. The waters became more 
blue, the sun more warm, the evenings 
more brilliant with silvery splendor under 
the growing moon. 

The fifth morning Porto Rico was in 
sight, and in the afternoon our ship en- 
tered the pretty harbor of 
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of the hills is a rare experience. One 
looks down on smiling bays lit up by the 
morning sun rising out of green and blue 
waters. Green slopes extend steeply down 
on either side, and up from beneath come 
sounds of crowing cocks and tinkling cow- 
bells. St. Thomas isa charming island for 
a single day’s stay. This is just about 
what the tourist is allowed before he em- 
barks on one of the Royal Mail packets 
under the British flag. 

Then follow in quick succession visits 
to a dozen islands, each with its own pe 
culiarities, but with its inevitable swarm 
of Negroes in pitiful poverty. We left 
St. Thomas just before sunset. The next 
dawn revealed the island of St. Kitts, with 
green and brown fields of sugar cane on 
slopes reaching up to cloud-capped peaks. 
The ship anchored off a genuine African 
town of huts and low houses embowered 
in palms, with the square tower of an 
English cathedral rising above them. The 
waves tossed white foam along the sandy 
beach. Turbaned women and a few men 
were gathered at the dock. Naked or 
nearly naked children were playing in the 
surf and on the shore. We spent afew 
quiet moments in the cathedral at early 





side. Yet some of the Negroes were 
picturesquely loaded with cheap jewelry, 
And poverty loses much of its pathos in 
a climate always warm, where sugar 
cane and cocoanuts are commonly within 
reach and green turtles on the shores 
wait their turn to be made into soup, 
Next morning dawned over a succes. 
sion of irregular waves of green fields 
rising up to cloud-capped mountains, 
The ship sailed for an hour beside these 
lovely shores, then dropped anchor in the 
bay in front of the town of Basse Terre 
on Guadeloupe. The market was gay 
with bandannas and spread with fish and 
fowl, raspberries, mangoes, oranges, ba. 
nanas and other fruits. The people were 
lighter colored than those of Antigua, 
and the women, with gowns girded up 
under their arms, walked with a pecul. 
iarly graceful swing of the hips. This i* 
learned by constant carrying of burdens 
on their heads. A French patois is thie 
prevailing tongue. Clear streams rush 
down from the hills, and in one of these 
were sturdy washerwomen beating the 
clothes against the rocks. These people 
were self-respecting, and they did not beg. 
The ship sailed away too soon, and thp 
streets, variegated with 








the island of St. Thomas, Shen | 
encircled by wooded or 
cultivated hills. The 
town of Charlotte Amalie 
stretched along the shore, 
rising in the background 
on three ridges reaching 
to the water’s edge. Its 
houses, low and latticed, 
were blue, yellow, white 
and gray, and from 
prominent points floated 
the flags of different 
countries, showing the 
residences of their con- 
suls. This is the island 
some of our congressmen 
have been wanting to buy 
for a coaling station. It 
is unfortified and within 
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red, blue and yellow 
doorways and quaint 
French signs, faded in the 
distance into dim outlines 














against the background 
of hills, along which rain 
clouds drifted. 

At noon we were sailing 
alongside of Dominica, 
looking up at Mount 
Diablotin, the highest 
peak in the Caribbean 
Archipelago. Roseau 
Bay, framed in green 
hills whose ruggedness is 
veiled by luxuriant 
verdure, is a wonder of 
stately beauty. But the 
town has little of inter- 
est. However, mounting 








a few hours’ sail ef the 
Spanish island of Porto Rico. Its in- 
habitants, about 12,000, are mostly Ne- 
groes. They are careless, kindly, gen- 
tle-voiced people, mostly very poor, and 
would prefer to belong to the United 
States if that country would protect them. 
They would do little or nothing to defend 
themselves. Denmark would be glad to 
sell the island, which is a burden of ex- 
pense and brings no revenue of conse- 
quence. 

A big flotilla of bum boats had put out 
from shore, and surrounded our ship as 
soon as her anchor dropped. Each black 
or yellow oarsman was shouting out the 
excellencies of his boat and begging for 
patronage. Naked men and boys stood 
ready to dive for coins and pleaded vocif- 
erously forachance. Fruit and bay rum 
and useless trinkets were offered for sale. 
One might easily imagine himself in some 
harbor of the Orient. On shore the tour- 
ist need not lack for company. Boys and 
girls beg him to take them with him as 
servants. Parents offer their babies for 
sale at prices ridiculously small. The 
shops contain mostly imported goods of 
cheap grade. One may walk or ride. 
Either way he can soon see all the town 
offers of interest. 

But an early morning climb to the tops 


service, sat under the great banyan tree 
in the park, learned something of the jeal- 
ousy of the blacks toward the few whites, 
who seemed to them to grasp all their 
chances of making a living, then boarded 
our ship again, and two hours later were 
at the island of Nevis, where Alexander 
Hamilton once lived and where Lord Nel- 
son was married. The places they made 
memorable were close by the shore. Be- 
hind the village and up in the hills were the 
coffee and sugar plantations. 

By mid-afternoon we were walking in 
the hot sunshine along the hard white 
roads of the city of St. John in Antigua. 
Among a population on this island of 
perhaps 35,000 there may be 2,000 whites. 
Let us enter one of the square little lat- 
ticed houses without windows—a sort of 
New England chicken house—and inter- 
view the average inhabitant. His dwell- 
ing has one room, divided by a screen 
partition. Its furniture is a big bed, a 
chair, a stool, a few pieces of crockery. 
The cooking is done in the yard. Like 
all his neighbors, he is chewing a piece of 
sugar cane. As we return to the street a 
group of curious people await us. The 
women are in rags indescribable. Des- 
perate poverty appears everywhere. “Beg 
you a penny,” is the song heard on every 


the horses that were 
waiting, we forded the Roseau River 
and were soon riding through miles 
of lime and lemon and cocoa groves. 
Steep mountains rose on either side of 
the narrow valley. Trailing vines hung 
down over the rocks. Giant orchids 
grew on tropical trees. Flowers of every 
hue abounded. The air was laden with 
perfumes. We rode through an open air 
conservatory five miles long, with splen 
did vistas through cliffs and crags whose 
ruggedness was concealed by magnificent 
tree ferns, with straight, smooth trunks 
and wide-spreading crowns, and by bam- 
boo, banana, cocoa and coffee trees. It 
rains every day, so the people said, at 
Dominica, but never a more glorious sun- 
light bathed the island than that day. 
Martinique had been a dream picture 
ever since in childhood we read the story 
of Josephine in her island home before 
she became the wife of Napoleon I. But 
the only reality we saw was a midnight 
vision of a town stretching along the 
shore, with mountains for a background, 
a fine rain falling in the light which the 
full moon gives on a cloudy night. No 
sign appeared of the Harvard or the 
Terror, ships which, a few weeks later, 
were to seek refuge in that harbor of St. 
Pierre. There was a clatter of clamorous 
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poatmen, and then the rocking of the 
ship in a tumultuous sea till morning. 

At daylight we were in the harbor of 
St. Lucia and, for a change, lying beside 
a stone pier in the port of Castries. Here 
the ship took on coal, which was brought 
on board in baskets on human heads, 
mostly those of women. The price for 
the work, a penny a basket, is tempting, 
and there are many more applicants 
than there are baskets. The struggle to 
get them as they are thrown from an 
upper window by stout Negresses affords 
an exciting scene. The picturesque scen- 
ery, the market, the botanical gardens, 
the churches and schools, with the crowd 
of natives always ready to talk with a 
visitor, afford ample entertainment fora 
day. That night the two peaks called the 
Pitons, close to the shore, made a majes- 
tic picture as we sailed almost under their 
shadow in the moonlight. 

Bridgetown, on Barbados, and its har- 
bor furnish a stirring scene. Here are 
merchant ships and men-of-war of many 
nations. The island is more densely pop- 
ulated than any place in the world ex- 
cept some parts of China. Sugar is the 
main agricultural industry. Perhaps that 
is the reason why the dusky inhabitants 
appear so generally sticky. The streets 
of the town are crowded with people 
on market days. Here are hundreds of 
women with trays full of merchandise 
and vegetables on their heads, some of 
them with live pigs in their arms, traf- 
ficking, men with loaded donkeys, and 
children everywhere. Some good hotels 
in different parts of the island attract 
American and English tourists. Three 
days, however, pleasantly spent satisfied 
us. We remember big sugar factories, 
fine stretches of white sand beaches, a 
noble congregation of soldiers and civil- 
ians at the garrison church, delicious fly- 
ing fish and tropical fruits and pleasant 
rides across the level island. 

A morning call at St. Vincent would 
have been remarkable but for other sim- 
ilar experiences. But an afternoon at 
Grenada was memorable. The harbor, an 
extinct crater of a volcano, is like an 
inland lake, is surrounded by hills and its 
shore is lined with palms. The general 
appearance of decay, and not less the 
architecture of the buildings, the steep 
hillsides and narrow streets and the 
rugged outline of the shores make the 
town of St. George suggest old Granada, 
and one longs to use it as a basis of ro- 
mance for The Boys’ Own Book. The 
water reflected as in a mirror queer 
houses hanging on the hills, palm and 
mango and cocoa and breadfruit trees, 
and above them blackened walls of 
ruined fortifications. Once on the hill- 
tops the views of the town below, the 
harbor, island and sea were enchanting. 

The approach to the Port of Spain on 
the island of Trinidad reminds the traveler 
of the entrance into the St. Lawrence 
River through the Thousand Islands. The 
steamer winds through the Serpent’s 
Mouth, then passes many little islands 
dotted with pretty summer houses, and 
after a charming sale of about fifteen 
minutes drops anchor about three miles 
away from the town, over which low- 
hanging morning mists predict a tropic 
day. Trinidad is the most prosperous of 
all the islands we visited. It offers the 
tourist many attractions. There are drives 
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over excellent roads as inviting as the 
rides on the mountain paths of Dominica. 
There is a coolie town of 25,000 people 
which is a veritable bit of India. There 
is a fine hotel opposite the Queen’s Park, 
where as dainty a meal is served as in any 
New York restaurant. ‘A week in Trini- 
dad might be easily filled with interesting 
experiences, not including a number of 
excursions by water from the Port of 
Spain. 

A short night’s sail brought us to To- 
bago, where signs of decay were more 
numerous than on almost any other island, 
from the deserted fortifications on a high 
hill above the town to the abandoned 
sugar plantations scattered through the 
whole territory. Thence to La Guayra is 
a day’s sail, but Venezuela is entitkhd to 
an article by itself. 





Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D. D. 


Few ministers of this generation have had 
as wide a circle of devoted personal friends as 
Dr. Duryea. His pastorates were in five cities 
and in three denominations. He gave courses 
of lectures in a number of educational institu- 
tions, and wherever he went he made many 





his debtor by services which bound them to 
him with ties of friendship. 

Dr. Duryea was born in Jamiiea, L. L, in 
1834. He graduated at Princeton College in 
1856 and studied in the theological seminary 
there three years. After preaching three 
years in Troy he bec:me pastor of the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church in New York city. 
He was with the army in the service of the 
Christian Commission during: the Civil War. 
In 1867 he became pastor of the new Classon 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, 
which grew rapidly under his care, becoming 
one of the strongest in that city. In 1879 he 
entered upon the pastorate of the Central 
Congregational Church, Boston, where he re- 
mained ten years. In 1888 and the year fol- 
lowing he lectured at the Nebraska Chau.au- 
qua Assembly at Crete, and becam3 so much 
interested in Christian work in the West that 
he was persuaded to accept a call to the First 
Church, Omaha, in 1889. There he labored 
indefatigably till ill health compelled him to 
lay down his charge. After several months 
of rest he became pastor of the First Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, where he remained till 
again forced by physical weakness to cease 
work. He resigned from that church last 
February, but could not remain idle, and was 
considering an offer of a professorship in the 
theological department of Rutgers College, 
New Jersey, when he was seized with grip 
and died suddenly in Boston, May 17. 

Dr. Duryea was a public-spirited and lead- 
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ing citizen in all the cities where he lived. In 
Brooklyn he was for several years president 
of the Y. M. C. A., to whose work he gave a 
great impetus. In Boston he served on the 
school committee, and during a time of con- 
troversy between Protestants and Catholics 
over the use of a historical text-book he took 
a position which was unpopular with many 
when excitement was at its hight. But he 
was right in the broad and liberal position he 
took and he held to it without swerving. 
Whilein this city he gave much of his time to 
gratuitous service for Wellesley College, the 
New England Conservatory of Music and 
other educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions, interesting himself in the personal 
welfare of many of the pupils. In Omaha he 
became a leader in the discussion of-social and 
civic problems, and during the great suffering 
following the panic of 1893 he threw himself 
into the work of feeding and caring for the 
poor, giving his strength and his money to the 
utmost in that service. 

In every place his ministry reached far be- 
yond the bounds of his church. His scholar- 
ship was versatile and extensive. His sym- 
pathies were broad and catholic. His friend- 
ships were strong and abiding. He wrote 
often for the press, though not much in recent 
years. He was an ardent lover of music and 
has enriched public worship by preparing a 
hymn-book and a book of responsive readings 
from the Psalms. 

Dr. Duryea was twice married. By his first 
wife he had four daughters, two of whom are 
married, and one son, who is in business in 
New York. He was married again in Omaha 
about eight years ago to Miss Anna Sturges 
Plummer, who survives him. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 20 


Mrs. Capron presided, and the Scripture 
lesson of unfaltering obedience was taken 
from the words of Jesus at the time of his 
seizure in the garden. 

In connection with the topics for the week 
in the prayer calendar it was especially pleas- 
ant to welcome in the meeting Mrs. Fowle of 
Cesarea, who brought an interesting report 
of that field as she has learned it from Mr. 
Fowle, recently returned to this country, and 
from letters from her parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Farnsworth, and others. Among the facts men- 
tioned were: a conference of native preachers, 
who with their limited opportunities greatly 
need such help; a month’s tour among the 
villages by Dr. Farnsworth and Miss Closson, 
where many homes were visited, especially 
those of former pupils, and new recruits were 
gained ; a visit of a native preacher to sixteen 
villages, in some of which he was “surprised 
to find the people so ignorant and foolish and 
so eager to hear’’; the earnest request in one 
town, ‘‘Won’t you preach us a sermon to- 
night? ’’ which the missionary could not re- 
fuse; increasing success of the Talas girls’ 
school under the instruction of Miss Closson 
and Miss Nason; the influence of Mrs. Farns- 
worth, whom all speak of as ‘‘mamma”’; Mrs. 
Dodd’s helpfulness to mothers by the example 
of her own home and work in mothers’ meet- 
ings and elsewhere; Dr. Dodd’s medical work 
and Miss Burrage’s indefatigable devotion to 
kindergarten. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne, helpful in many meet- 
ings in this country the last three years, said 
she was preparing to join Mr. Browne in Har- 
poot in the autumn, and reported meetings in 
Diarbekir which Mr. Browne and Miss Bush 
held duting a recent visit, showing increasing 
interest among the people. 

Mrs. Judson Smith expressed the sympathy 
which filled many hearts in the sorrow of Mrs. 
Stedman of Jamaica Plain, for many years an 
officer of the Board, remembering that it was. 
the hour of funeral services for Dr. Stedman, 
speaking also of a similar bereavement which 
has come to Mrs. Wilkinson, president of the 
Rhode Island Branch. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR JUNE 5 Matt. 27: 11-26 


Jesus Condemned 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


God is love. The Son of God has revealed 
to us the Father. Selfishness slew the Son of 
God. Selfishness and love are both passions, 
and they represent kingdoms—the one unut- 
terably wicked, with Satan at its head; the 
other perfectly holy, with Christ as its King. 
The passion of priests and rulers killed the 
Christ, but in his death his passion conquered 
the kingdom they represented and established 
his kingdom of love. 

These passions of selfishness and of love 
strive in each and every one of us. Their 
conflicts make the true story of our lives. 
These passions find their supreme illustra- 
tions in the enemies of Christ and in him 
during the scenés which culminated in his 
crucifixion. We study them to find what they 
represent in that awful conflict when heaven 
and hell met, and the Victor offered himself 
as our Saviour. 

I. Types of selfishness. These are various, 
and what is most repulsive in them is brought 
to view only when they come into contact 
with love as it was manifested in Christ. 
Among these types the most prominent in 
the lesson before us are: 

1. Pilate, the Roman governor. He was 
not the worst of those who bore the guilt of 
crucifying the Son of God. He was no enemy 
of Jesus, no friend of the chief priests; yet 
Jesus Christ our Lord ‘suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate.’’ The passion which dares not 
protect holiness works as great wickedness as 
the passion which aims to destroy it. Pilate 
loved honor, ease and power. He had them 
and feared to lose them. He was entrapped 
and ruined by shrewder sinners than himself. 

When Jesus was brought before him Pilate 
was inclined in his favor. His wife’s counsel 
added weight to his inclination. Heknew that 
the motives of the accusers of Jesus were un- 
worthy. He resented their demand that he 
should accept their sentence already passed, 
and declared that if hedid not try the prisoner 
they brought before him he would not con- 


demn him. Of the three charges they brought 
{Luke 23: 2], only one seemed to Pilate of 
consequence. Upon that one he began to ex- 


amine Jesus. His question, ‘Art thou the 
King of the Jews? ’’ admitted of two answers. 
Which should be given depended on who asked 
it. Jesus therefore inquired whether the ques- 
tion came from Pilate himself or from the chief 
priests. Pilate declared that he was asking 
for his own information [John 18: 34-38]. So 
far the governor had taken no false step; and 
Jesus explained to him what he meant by 
claiming to be a king. His words convinced 
Pilate that his prisoner was innocent. He 
went out and announced to the Jews his con- 
clusion, ‘I find no fault in this man” [Luke 
23: 4). 

From this time Jesus was entitled to the 
protection of the governor. Duty required of 
Pilate that he should throw the mantle of 
Roman law over the innocent man and guard 
him from the noisy rabble. A sense of justice, 
sympathy with the persecuted one, admiration 
for a righteous man, would have moved Pilate 
to a noble deed. But he could not perceive 
the grandeur of the charaeter of Jesus. Sohe 
sent him to Herod, hoping to transfer to him 
the responsibility (Luke 23: 6-12]. That act 
added to the insults heaped on Jesus by the 
priests whom Pilate despised. Then Pilate 
again declared him innocent, and proposed to 
scourge the guiltless man to satisfy his accus- 
ers [Luke 23: 15, 16]. From that moment the 
Roman judge sank out of sight, and Pilate be- 
came a mere tool in the hands of the mob. His 
true character appeared in the light of Christ’s 
presence. Whoever, like Pilate, makes sel- 
fishness the law of his life, when brought into 
contact with Jesus Christ will be revealed to 
himself and to others. 
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2. Thechief priests. Their characters appear 
in naked hideousness in this trial. Jesus had 
described them in the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen, spoken in answer to their de- 
mand that he should show them his authority 
for breaking up their temple traffic. They had 
evidence enough that he was the Messiah ; but 
they deliberately resolved to maintain their 
kingdom against his. ‘ This is the heir: come, 
let us kill him and the inheritance shall be 
ours.”’ 

Here are men, fixed in their own views and 
plans, confronted by Jesus Christ claiming to 
manifest God to them. His truth demands that 
they change their views and plans. They do 
not even consider his credentials, demands or 
promises. They seek simply to get him out of 
the way; and they are ready to use for their 
despicable purpose the holiest trust which they 
have received from God. Pilate saw in Jesus 
an innocent man. Buthe feared that to acquit 
him would be to endanger his office ; therefore 
he condemned him to die as a malefactor. The 
high priest, Jesus said, was more wicked than 
Pilate [John 19: 11]. But both were as bad as 
they had power to be. Selfishness ruling any 
one makes him an enemy of Christ; and his 
passion, when he meets Christ, is sure either 
to be conquered or to destroy him. 

3. The people crying, ‘‘Crucify him!’’ They 
would never have done this had they not been 
prodded to do so by their leaders. The chief 
priests used their superior abilities, the in- 
fluence of their position, their experience as 
public men, to make the mob minister to their 
selfishness and elect Barabbas instead of 
Christ. The people were the objects of 
Christ’s pity—‘‘sheep not having a shep- 
herd.”’ Yet every cry from their unthinking, 
maddened lips was a shout of selfish passion 
flung against the passion of love that sought 
to save them from themselves. Whoever goes 
with the crowd because he would fear to re- 
sist the crowd smites with his own selfish 
passion the love of Christ and must at last 
appear as his enemy. 

4. The soldiers mocking and torturing the 
Son of God. Rude, thoughtless fellows, too 
ignorant to see even the manliness in the Son 
of man, they put royal robes on him, pressed 
the thorns on his temples, struck him on the 
head with sticks, spat in his face and did 
mocking homage to him as King of the Jews. 
Here, too, was selfishness, gross and cruel, 
the selfishness of the ignorant multitude, not 
thinking that they are destroying themselves. 
It was for such as these that Christ prayed, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’’ 

Against all these types of sefishness stands: 

II. The supreme type of love—Jesus, the 
King of men. Words cannot express his 
majesty in this scene. He bore such marks 
of physical abuse that Pilate asked him in 
astonishment, ‘‘Art thou a king?” But his 
reply has resounded through the world as a 
royal proclamation. A king, with a kingdom 
not of this world, having for his subjects 
every one that is of the truth, superior to all 
power but that of heaven, which was his own 
—this is the One who stood trial before his 
enemies and suffered as a criminal in the 
hands of judge and executioners who were 
criminals, that he might free us from sin. 
For love of lost men He who was in the bosom 
of God “counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God, but . . . humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.” 

But lo, as ages have passed, Pilate, chief 
priests, the people and the soldiers have taken 
the place of shame in the eyes of the world; 
and the glory of Jesus shines forth above 
that of all earthly kings. Human judges 
judged their Judge and condemned him. He 
bore their sentence that the sentence of God 
might not fall on us who deserved it. By his 
manhood he has made men manly with the 
manhood which is like God. For this reason 
“God highly exalted him, and gave him the 
name which is above every name.” 
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LITERATURE 


’ BOOK REVIEWS 
THE APOSTLES 

The late Dr. J. H. Allen translated and 
edited the most recent volume in the series by 
the late Ernest Renan. It covers the period 
from the death of our Lord until the greater 
missions of the apostle Paul. It opens with a 
critical review of the original documents and 
then devotes itself to a picturesque, graphic 
and most interesting study of the early years 
of the church, those during which the per- 
sonal influence and authority of the apostles 
continued to be most conspicuously exerted. 
The most noticeable feature of the work is 
that upon which we have commented in con- 
nection with preceding volumes of the series— 
the assumption that the alleged miraculous 
element is not trustworthy, that the belief of 
the early Christians in the resurrection of our 
Lord, in his ascension and in his presence 
with them during the interval between these 
two great events, as well as in the descent of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, was 
due to delusions creditable, and indeed beauti- 
ful and by no means unnatural, but not at 
all to be accepted as trustworthy evidence. 

This spirit pervades the whole volume, and 
upon this assumption of course the author’s 
conclusions are radically different from those 
accepted by the Christian Church. The ques- 
tion is begged whenever there is any difficulty 
in establishing his position. With a smiling, 
half patronizing, sometimes half scornful air 
towards those who believe the supposed de- 
lusions which he refuses to accept, he waives 
their reasoning aside and tranquilly proceeds. 
Nevertheless there is much in the book which 
Christian believers will find valuable. Its 
portraiture of the society, government and 
general tendencies of the time is largely truth- 
ful and always entertaining. 

Nor is the book wanting in a considerable 
element of reverence. It is not the author’s 
purpose to belittle Jesus or his work. He 
rather seems to think that he is doing the 
cause of religion a service by clearing away 
the excrescences of tradition and legend which 
he believes to have accumulated around it. 
Like ali the productions of his pen, the vol- 
ume is exceedingly interesting. It illustrates 
well net only the method of one of the most 
notable French: writers of the latter part of 
the closing century upon religious themes, 
but also the point of view of a class of critics 
who, destructive although they are, do not 
consciously purpose evil to religion. [Roberts 
Bros. $2.50.) 

THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY 
WILLIAM I. 


The seventh volume of this important work, 
by Prof. Heinrich von Sybel, has been trans- 
lated by Heléne S. White. The translation 
occasionally might be improved, yet on the 
whole is satisfactory. Like the foregoing 
volumes of the work, this one goes minutely 
into details in regard to the legislation which 
accompanied the attempts to unite the differ- 
ent German peoples into one great nation, and 
equally in regard to the preliminary diplo- 
matic legislation which led up to the Franco- 
Prussian War. To most readers this will be 
the most valuable feature of the book. Others 


than Germans will care comparatively little 


about the balancings of interest between 
Prussia, Baden and Bavaria, etc., although 
this record, elaborate and particular as it is, 
will serve a valuable purpose for reference 
and study. But every one will find his inter- 
est keenly aroused by the carefully told story 
of the prolonged and vain effort of Spain to 
secure a monarch for her vacant throne, of 
the persistent, foolish and entirely needless 
determination of the French prime minister 
to provoke a war with Germany, and of the 
attitude which Germany on her part observed 
in reference to the crisis. 

The notion which has prevailed in some 
quarters that Germany provoked France into 
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beginning the war is completely refuted in 
these pages, and that in so clear and compre- 
hensive a manner as to leave no doubt about 
the facts. The author is a German truly, but 
his purpose here has been to ascertain and 
set forth the precise facts, and he seems to 
have succeeded. The evidence is sufficient, 
and most of it is taken from authentic records. 
The narrative ends with the declaration of 
war, and the course of the conflict is to be 
described, we suppose, in a succeeding vol- 
ume. Enough is here recorded to make plain 
the resistless influence of the course followed 
by France in bringing about the very result 
which France most had reason to dread—the 
cordial and complete unification of Germany 
asanation. The author’s style is as lucid as 
is consistent with 80 much of detail. In spite 
of some tedious p tial, perhaps, 
to the com pleteness of his narrative, but not 
specially interesting in themselves—his vol- 
ume holds attention closely and will add to 
his distinguished reputation. [T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $2.00.) 





RELIGIOUS 


In Dr. John Watson, ‘‘Ian Maclaren’s,” 
little volume, The Companions of the Sorrow- 
Sul Way (Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents], are 
grouped a number of chapters, some of which 
already have appeared as communications to 
our own columns. They bear upon the more 
pathetic aspects of the earthly career of Jesus, 
and of the experiences of the Christian be- 
liever. They are rich in insight into the 
needs of the human heart, in spiritual sug- 
gestiveness and in tender sympathy. The 
book is one which will be found most useful 
and precious in connection with private devo- 
tions. 

Half Hours with the Christ [American Bap- 
tist Pub. Soc. $1.00], by Thomas Moses, is a 
religious discussion in the form of a story. 
It undertakes, with considerable success, to 
apply the teaching and example of Christ to 
the conditions of everyday life in a closer and 
more diversified form than is usual in litera- 
ture, and the religious influence of the book 
will be powerful. Its interest is maintained 
to the end. 

From the same publishers comes Ideas from 
Nature [75 cents], by Prof. William Elder, in 
which are five addresses on Design, Energy, 
Natural Law and Miracles and other kindred 
subjects which are profound without being 
pedantic, and are well suited to interest and 
spiritually stimulate young men and «yomen. 
The book is a good one to put into the hands 
of intelligent people who are groping their 
way along the path of inquiry about the truth 
and value of the Christian religion. 

Rey. Dr. T. S. Bacon in his book, The First 
and Great Commandment of God [James Pott 
& Co. $1.50], deals too much in italics and 
therein shows a lack of sufficient confidence 
in either the lucidity of his language or the 
ability of his readers to comprehend. More- 
over, the substance of the treatise might well 
have been considerably condensed. Never- 
theless it is a devout, practical and whole- 
some book which impresses vital truth. It is 
written in a vivid and pleasant manner. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges is now well known as one of the most 
scholarly and satisfactory of the modern Old 
Testament commentaries. Its two newest 
volumes, which deal with the Prophecy of 
Isaiah [Macmillan Co. Each $1.10], which 
are supplied with an introduction and notes 
by Prof. J. Skinner, D. D., maintain well the 
character of the earlier volumes. Critical 
questions are discussed in an elaborate intro- 
duction, the author of which appears to be in 
sympathy with the more conservative indors- 
ers of the conclusions of the higher criticism. 
He is temperate and candid in his reasonings. 

Rev. Thomas McGrady has gathered intoa 
volume called the Mistakes of Ingersoll [Curts 
& Jennings. $1.00] fifteen lectures prompted 
by the disposition to refute many of the as- 
sertions of the well-known lecturer. We are 
not sure that the game is worth the candle. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Ingersoll’s influence over a 
large class of superficial thinkers is consider- 
able, and among them may be some who will 
read such a book as this. It is likely to con- 
vince them, if read in a candid spirit. It goes 
much into detail in refuting the statements of 
Mr. Ingersoll and shows up with considerable 
force the shallowness of his reasonings. 

The Pilgrim Press has issued in neat form 
an Elementary Catechism (10 cents), by Dr. 
M. C. Hazard, the use of which in our homes 
and churches will go far toward removing the 
too prevalent ignorance of Biblical doctrine 
among young people. It is a good piece of 
work. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 


The first volume of the Autobiography of 
Charles H. Spurgeon [F. H. Revell Co.) covers 
the first twenty years of his life, from 1834 to 
1854, and has been compiled from his diary, 
letters and records by his wife and his private 
secretary. It is a handsome volume, with 
large pages, good paper, clear type and ex- 
cellent and numerous illustrations. It de- 
scribes his childhood and the beginnings of 
his ministry. It goes much into detail and 
has been edited with sympatheticcare. There 
is a degree of special interest in the fact that 
the material is drawn chiefly from Mr. Spur- 
geon’s own writings, and many of his multi- 
tudinous admirers on both sides of the ocean 
will enjoy reading it. The work when com- 
pleted is to cost $10. Whether it is to con- 
sist of two volumes or three we are not 
informed, but we infer that there must be at 
least three. 

Benjamin Franklin (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50] is a volume in the American Men of 
Energy series. The author is Edward Robins. 
Apparently it is the pioneer volume of a new 
series of biographical studies and, if the others 
approximate the degree of interest and value 
attained by this one, the series will indeed be 
excellent. The book is a product of careful 
study and painstaking composition. It is 
illustrated freely and well. The material, of 
course, has been given to the public repeatedly, 
but the good work done by the author abun- 
dantly justifies his attempt to rewrite so 
familiar a story. 

Seven papers by Rev. Dr. K. B. Tupper 
make an attractive volume, Gladstene and 
Other Addresses {American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. $1.00]. The other papers dis- 
cuss John Knox, Baptist Literature, The 
Theme of the Christian Ministry, Immigration 
and Christianity, ‘The Supreme Mission of 
Baptists, and Martin Luther. One is tempted 
to smile at the appropriation as peculiar to 
any one body of Christians, and as constituting 
its supreme mission, of the purpose “to main- 
tain in its own ranks and to propagate among 
others absolute and inviolable loyalty to God’s 
word both in creed and in deed.” This 
certainly should be the mission of our Baptist 
friends, but it is equally that of every other 
body of Christians. The denominational zeal 
of the author is not offensive, however, and 
his various addresses blend scholarly and 
popular qualities in a pleasant way. Without 
contributing much of importance to the 
knowledge or the thought of the world, they 
have a distinct and considerable value. 

John Hancock is the subject of the latest 
issue in Elbridge Hibbard’s pleasant series, 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Statesmen [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10 cents). 
It is issued in the familiar and attractive 
style and has a good portrait of Hancock. 


STORIES 


Mr. Henry Wood is so much of a metaphysi- 
cian that one is tempted to anticipate too much 
of the philosophical element in a novel from 
his pen. But, although this element abounds, 
and at times even to excess, in the pages of 
his new deaegy A Victor Serenus ie & Shep- 
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title to the book. It is a romance and a his- 
tory in one, and as a history it is better than 
as a romance. That is to say, the picture 
which it presents of the probable develop- 
ment of the character of the apostle and of 
his experiences, first as a persecutor and later 
as a leader of the early Christians, is more 
vivid and more valuable than the two or three 
love stories which are intertwined with the 
main thread of the story. As a portrayal of 
the hostility of the Jews toward the earliest 
advocates of Christianity, it is manifestly 
faithful to the facts, and the dramatic in- 
tensity of the story, although well controlled, 
renders it exceedingly impressive. The style 
is agreeable and the book will be gladly read, 
but in our judgment the author is much too 
credulous in his theories concerning trances, 
visions, reappearances of the dead, etc. 

The War of the Revolution furnishes the 
materials for Mr. R. N. Stephens’s story, The 
Continental Dragoon [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50], the scene of which is in the near vicin- 
ity of New York city. It is a brightly told 
narrative of war and love, of scheming and 
counter-scheming, of adventure, disaster and 
rescue, and in spite of some improbabilities 
is commendable for the skillful blending of 
grace and vigor in the delineation of the 
character of the hervine. 

The Head of the Family {G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.] is by the late Alphonse Daudet 
and has been translated by Lewis Carnac. It 
is a skillful setting forth of the contrast be- 
tween a shiftless and incompetent fellow 
who, being left young the head of the family 
by the death of his father, feels himself too 
important to do any real work in the world 
and consents to be supported by his brother, 
and the unassuming but genuine manliness 
of that brother. There is much in the story 
which is ennobling and considerable which is 
interesting, but there is also much which is 
low in tone, and, taken all in all, itis rather 
a tedious tale and certainly does not represent 
its distinguished author at his high water- 
mark. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Lowell Institute has been for more 
than fifty years one of the most conspicuous 
agencies of popular culture in this country. 
The History of the Lowell Institute [Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.00], by Mrs. Harriette K. 
Smith, gives a brief description of it, followed 
by a carefully compiled list of the many lec- 
turers who have delivered courses and of 
their subjects. The founder of the institute, 
Mr. John Lowell, Jr., as is here declared, 
‘solved for New England the problem of the 
higher lecture for the average city.’’ The 
courses delivered in the institute have always 
been remarkably popular, and to this day lec- 
tures on themes which it might be expected 
would fail to attract popular attention are 
attended by crowded audiences. The amount 
of valuable service thus rendered to the com- 
munity has been incalculable, and this little 
volume, which tells briefly the story of the 
institution, is timely and useful. 

Prof. Greenough White has edited fourteen 
papers written by members of the English 
Club of Sewanee, Tenn., and grouped in a 
volume entitled Matthew Arnold and the 
Spirit of the Age [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25]. They deal with such subjects as the 
Character of A. H. Clough as Revealed in His 
Poetry, Arnold’s Life and Character as Shown 
in His Letters, Arnold and the Bible, Recent 
History Writing, Lord Leighton and the Late 
Course of English Art, Mr. William Watson’s 
Poems, ete. They are thoughtful and sug- 
gestive papers, representing careful and schol- 
arly work, and indicating an unusual degree 
of vitality and usefulness in the club, the 
members of which have thus put themselves 
on record. There is much in them which is 
of more than passing value. 


Ian Maclaren’s Magazine is expected to 
be much like what Good Words was thirty 
years ago when Dr. Norman Macleod edited it. 
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—A statue of Dr. James Martineau is 
about to be erected in the Tate Gallery at 
Manchester College in England. 

—— Thirty editions, including 105,000 copies, 
of Rider Haggard’s story, King Solomon’s 
Mines, have been published already, and the 
demand continues. 

— Mr. W. J. Stillman has resigned his 
position as correspondent of the London Times 
at Rome and proposes to settle in England 
and devote himself to literature. 

—— A valuable article for book collectors is 
that in the New York Times of April 2, a list 
of all books sold at auction since 1856 which 
have brought $200 or more apiece. 

—— The National Library of Paris has come 
into possession of the collection of Mexican 
antiquities made by Signor Boturini, an Ital- 
ian political refugee of the last century. It is 
considered the most valuable Mexican collec- 
tion in Europe. 

—— The late Sir William Fraser left $125,- 
000 to the University of Edinburgh for a pro- 
fessorship of ancient history and paleography, 
and $50,000 to be added to the endowment 
fund of the University Library. He also left 
$125,000 to found homes for the poor, intended 
especially for indigent authors and artists. 
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Roberts Bros. 
THE ISLES AND SHRINES OF Grnizc E. By Sam- 
uel J. Barrows. pp. 389. -00. 
THE WoRLD BEAUTIFUL. Third series. By Lil- 
ian bar pp. 245. $1.00. 
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Little, Brown & Co. Bosto 
THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS. By M. "E. Francis. 
pp. 368. $1.50. 
L. C. Page & Co. Boston. 
PAUL _KRUGER ane pee Times. By F. Reginald 
Statham. pp. 312. $3. 

Charles Scribner's dl New York. 
SroRIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS. German and 
French. 2 vo's. pp. 163,240. Each 75 cents. 
oo STORIES. By Thomas Nelson Page. pp. 
SEVEN cates A PRISONER. By J. V. Hadley. 

258. 75 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING 
CHURCH. By Washington Gladden, D. D., LL.D. 
pp. 485. Pgs 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’s HISTORY. By N.S. 
Shaler. pp. 417. $1.75. 

THE STORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Alfred T. 
Story. pp. 169. 40 cents. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. By George H. 
Palmer. pp. 31. 35 cents. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT. By 
William D2eW. Hyde. pp. 39. a 

honnell, Silver & Co. New York. 

SANDY SCOTT’s BIBLE CLASS. pp. Be. 50 cents. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 
CHRIST IN THE DAILY MEAL. By Norman Fox, 

D.D. pp. 138. 50 cents. 
W.B. Ketcham. New York. 

THE SEED BASKET FOR PREACHERS AND TEACH- 
ERS. > 2 50 cants. 

F. Butane Bene. New ¥ 

BrRD mck By W. E. D. Scott. ee 363. 

$5.00. 

American Book Co. New York. 

THE STORY OF C4SAR. By M. Clarke. 


soos Century Co. New York. 
THE CENTURY ATLAS OF T THE WORLD. Pre- 
gered under the superintendence of Benj. E. 
mith. ~~ 392. By subscription, $12.50. 
fue LAW OF kare nag Denver. 
Sone THE LAW OF LIF By W. H. Wil- 
liams. pp 176 
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Beacon Press. Boston. 
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Rev. THOMAS LAURIE, D. D. By Rev. Jas. G 
Ss D. D 

es of the Public Library. Boston. 
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Lutheran Church Review. Pennsylvania. 
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VANIA MINISTERIUM. 

Sunfield Sentinel. Sunfield, Mich. 
LAy SERMONS. By C.J. Strong. 5 cents. 
Union Park Cong. Church. Chicago. 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF INTERVENTION. By 


Rev. Frederic A. Noble, D 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
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BOR. 
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In and Around New York 


Dr. Storrs on the Present Crisis 

In the lecture-room of his church the other 
evening Dr. Storrs spoke to a large contin- 
gent of his Pilgrim membership upon the 
present duty of the nation. For a half-hour 
he was the Christian statesman. Speaking 
first to the public temperament, he said peo- 
ple ought to keep cool whether there be a 
second Manila or whether some ships of our 
own squadrons go to the bottom of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Next, said he, we ought not to criti- 
cise the Government’s conduct of the war. 
We do not see what its officers see. We 
should check the fault-finding tendency, 
which hurts the Government to some extent 
and ourselves to a great extent. The Chris. 
tian men and women must not, however, 
become so interested in war news that they 
forget higher and holier duties. Already, 
Dr. Storrs felt, church interests had suffered 
from lack of attention; people were busy with 
war and failed to heed the call of Christian 
duty. He hoped we as a nation would keep 
our pledge not to annex Cuba, and that we 
would not annex the Philippine Islands 
even if we had not pledged ourselves. The 
alliance of the English-speaking nations was 
attractive to him, and he expressed the hope 
that a result of the war would be to bind 
England and America closer together, for 
they are, he thinks, the great powers that are 
destined to bring in the reign of the Son of 
Ged in the world. 


Dr. Abbott’s Ten Years at Plymouth 

It hardly seems possible that time has run 
off ten whole years since Dr. Abbott went to 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. A reception in 
honor of the completion of the decade was 
held last week in the Plymouth lecture room. 
The league had charge of the few details and 
President Tupper presided. Although the 
room was crowded, and there were some visit- 
ing speakers present, the atmosphere was in 
formal. Mr. H. W. Mabie, Dr. Abbott’s co!- 
league on the Outlook, made a happy refer 
ence when he said that great preaching does 
not consist of great sermons, but of continu- 
ous disclosures of a great and beautifal spirit. 
Mr. Jefferson brought up a pleasing picture 
by relating his boyhood impressions of Mr: 
Beecher as gathered from an Ohio newspaper, 
how those impressions led to interest, and the 
interest to personal influence, so that certain 
things which Mr. Beecher said, and the way 
he said them, are now felt in the service and 
sermons of the Broadway Tabernacle. As 
Mr. Beecher preached them not to Plymouth 
alone, but to Ohio, and is preaching stil! 
through others, so Dr. Abbott is and would 
be preaching through others, though he knew 
it not. Dr. Abbott, in responding, said he 
received the best part of his theology from 
Mr. Beecher in Plymouth and his theologicai 
instruction from his father es they worked 
together in garden paths at Farmington. He 
referred: to the bravery required to enter 2 
pulpit made famous by another man, and said 
that his success, such as it might measure in 
the eyes of any who cared to measure it, was 
due to two principles. One of these was to 
consider that all he did he did for God, anu 
that what he could not do was not meant for 
him to do. He said that when nature said 
rest he believed it was God speaking, and he 
rested and let the world get on without him. 
** And it is astonishing,”’ said the doctor, “‘how 
well it succeeds.”’ 





A portrait of the late Rev. John Hopkins 
Worcester, D. D., was presented to the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York in the 
presence of the alumni at the anniversary 
last week. He was the immediate successor 
of Dr. W. G. T. Shedd in the professorship of 
systematic theology. 
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It was time that the pulse of Bay State Con- 
gregationalism be taken on some other point 
of that State body than at one of the larger 
eastern centers of the commonwealth. For 
three years the annual gathering had been 
held in the atmosphere of some city church 
not west of Worcester. This year, as if 
thirsting for the fresh, clear tonic of the hill 
country, the Pilgrim brotherhood pitched 
camp on the further bank of the Connecticut, 
away up toward the northern State borders. 
The locality of Greenfield could not be visited 
at a time of greater glory, and the approach 
and sojourn of the visitors could not have 
been heralded by a more splendid recognition. 
The travelers might easily have imagined 
themselves on a royal journey, the entire 
route being festooned with nature’s freshest 
greens, dashed all along with pink and 
white, and ever and anon, but continuously, 
dotted here and there with Old Glory, in vari- 
ous shades and sizes, to be sure, but always 
the ‘red, white and blue.” 

If the visitors left the town without being 
refreshed by nature’s out-of-door 
preachers in woods and fields, they 
lost the ordinary opportunities which 
clear skies and a tempting atmosphere 
afforded and the rare chance of an 
appointment before breakfast with a 
personally conducted party to such 
places as Poets’ Seat, Bear’s Den, 
Sachem’s Head and Point Rock. 
Moreover, the proximity to that para- 
dise of the upper Connecticut Valley, 
Northfield, made a charming side trip 
a possibility and even a reality to a 
few, who were encouraged by a hearty 
invitation from Mr. Moody. 

GETTING STARTED 

When Deacon Thomas Todd of Con- 
cord, last year’s moderator, went to 
the front to call the association to 
order, a fair representation for the 
first session of Tuesday had assem- 
bled. According to unwritten legisla- 
tion the helm was put in command of 
a clergyman this year, and the choice 
rested upon Rey. Dr. G. R. W. Scott 
of Leominster. The pastor of the 
entertaining church, Rev. G. G. At- 
kins, spoke the welcome of bis people 
and of the town, and made every 
stranger feel that there was no con- 
ventionality in the spirit of the greet- 
ing. He remarked that taree decades 
had passed since the Second Church 
had served the State body similarly 
before. Sinee then the present,edifice, so well 
appointed for its strong service in the com- 
munity, has been built. Mr. Atkins came to 
this pastorate four years ago, from teaching 
at the Mt. Hermon boys’ school. Previ- 
ously he had studied at Yale, and had grad- 
uated from the Cincinnati Law School and 
Ohio State University. His church has a 
membership of 325. 

THE SERMON 

The preaching service occurred the first 
evening, according to custom. The audito- 
rium was well filled. The preacher was Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad, who for about eight years has 
been pastor of Worcester’s First and largest 
church of 900 members, where as a popular 
preacher adapting the gospel to large congre- 
gations he has had particular success in elimi- 
nating the difficulties of the Sunday evening 
problem. Dr. Conrad presented his subject, 
The Compulsions of Redemptive Love, in his 
usual forceful manner. His text [John 9: 4), 
“T must work the works of him that sent 
me,” expressed at once what he considered 
the most striking characteristic of Christ’s 
life—the resistless impulse, the great im- 
perative, under the spell of which the 
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Saviour’s teaching and doing were accom- 
plished. The simple nature of the case, a lost 
world and a pitying God, resulted in a redemp- 
tive love which found expression in a human 
factor of salvation—the church, divine in its 
beginning, with its saving element poured 
from the Redeemer into the redeemed. The 
preacher reviewed effectively the outworking 
of a deposit of regeneration in the heart—how, 
after that process began, it declined in the 
early centuries under the substitution of tem- 
poral prosperity, and had to be renewed again 
by redemptive love, spoken by the reformers. 
An altogether cheering view of modern thought 
and times was taken from the recognized in- 
fluence of this power on life of today. While 
there were never such offers to men, there 
were also never such realizations, and hope is 
found in the fact that the great increase of 
evangelical churches is larger than the increase 
of non-evangelical churches. Men today must 
be calm and keen to grasp great problems, and 
in their solution of them must emphasize above 
all else that great inner potency, the Holy 
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Spirit. At the close of the sermon a collection 
of $72 was taken up for ministerial aid, and 
then the Lord’s Supper was administered by 
Rev. Lyman Whiting, D. D., and Rev. H. N. 
Hoyt, D. D. 

A SINGLE THOUGHT 


The association met with a definite theme 
for all its sessions: The Church a Redemptive 
Agency. ‘here was no session which lost 
sight of this subject, and, while all the papers 
which bore directly upon it through sub-top- 
ics contained earnest thought and illumina- 
tion, no session seemed quite to reach the 
excellence of the first morning meeting. There 
are several reasons for this conclusion. The 
topics, The Church Redeeming Its Machinery, 
and Its Membership were considered under 
divisions as noted below, and represent per- 
haps two of the foremost questions in our de- 
nominational life today; then the speakers 
are among the young, progressive men in our 
ministry; and lastly, the open parliaments 
conducted had to be closed reluctantly by 
the moderator after not a moment had been 
lost and a good variety of opinion had been 
offered. Rev. F. W. Merrick struck at four 
roots of Wastes in Overorganization. They 
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were: waste of effort through the overlapping 
of societies, the loss of interest, loss of social 
unity and overtaxing willing workers. Rev 
C. L. Noyes spoke of the New Motive Forces 
attributing to the church a better realization 
of what she has to do and how to do it, and a 
new sense of assistance in the many improved 
conditions under which she works. Rev. E. M. 
Chapman had a subject which is much dis- 
cussed in these days, The Present Standards 
of Ministerial Qualification. Said he: While 
certain doors into our ministry are guarded, 
some are wide open. In other professions the 
courses of training are lengthening. While 
piety, power of exhortation and zeal are quai- 
ities to be sought for in the candidate for ordi- 
nation, they alone will not warrant success to 
a man in the ministry. We must answer such 
candidates, You do well so far, but you must 
have your training. Not every preacher has 
had or must have college and seminary teach- 
ing, but all should have had somewhere their 
equivalent in experience. It must be de- 
manded. Wanted: evidences of poise, bal- 
ance, power and consecration in the 
candidates for our ministry. Statis- 
tics show the value of proper prep- 
aration, but also with it must be in 
the would-be minister an appreciation 
of the obligation to secure discipline. 
Rev. W. L. Tenney offered some help 
regarding the topic, Making Specific 
the Latent Powers of the Average 
Member. He prompted a thought of 
the vast unworked powers in our 
great membership of Massachusetts, 
and what would result should every 
one enter some form of activity. To 
engage such power give it a new 
direction. I cannot but believe, said 
he, that the so-called institutional 
church fulfills the best spirit of the 
early aggressive and successful 
church, bringing the Christian spirit 
into contact with the life of man in 
the greatest possible number of ways 
through the greatest possible number 
of church members. 
“WATCHMAN, TELL US” 


It is to Secretary Hazen that the 
association turns annually to learn 
of the gains and losses of the past 
year; and just as eagerly he takes 
the opportunity to commend the con- 
ferences which have sent in early 
reports and to rebuke those which 
have seemed to be as late as possible. 
And when they come there are some- 
times discrepancies in the returns, so that» 
for instance, this year the net gain in mem- 
bership, which the figures make over 2,000, 
is actually reduced to 1,738. Of the total 
additions, about 7,000, more than half were 
on confession. To the total of churches 
five new organizations have been added. 
Considering the recent public discussion of 
Sunday school decadence, it is reassuring to 
note an increase of nearly 2,700 members in 
our schools last year. The benevolences of 
the Massachusetts churches for 1897-8 aggre- 
gated $609,473, a decrease from the previous 
year of nearly $50,000; on the other hand, the 
expenses have increased nearly as much. 

The statement of Treasurer Paine was also 
read by Dr. Hazen, and recorded receipts of 
$8,033, including last year’s balance of $4,063, 
and the expenditures were $6,912. 

THE BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY 

During the four years that this department 
has existed it has unqualifiedly proved its 
value. An added testimony was contained in 
its report this year. Of the 136 churches 
which have consulted the secretary, Dr. C. B. 
Rice, regarding pastoral settlements, direct 
and favorable results have been effected in 
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about forty, while others are still pending, and 
many ministers have availed themselves of 
the free counsel of the office. Over 100 men 
have thus secured opportunities to preach as 
candidates, and about one-fifth of them were 
accepted on their first trial. The efficiency of 
the board in thus aiding to establish new 
pastoral relations is evident in the notable 
decrease of pastorless churches from fifty- 
nine four years ago to forty-four—a reduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent.—a result doubt- 
less due largely to this board. And, as can be 
verified easily, settlements assisted by this 
agency have been more stable, and so prob- 
ably more satisfactory, than those made in all 
other ways. Ministers outside the State have 
used the board to some extent, and in at least 
one State, New Hampshire, a proposition is 
pending to share by official connection in the 
benefits and expenses of the Massachusetts 
office. From several States further West, also, 
inquiries have come as to the work and 
methods. 

The association got thoroughly aroused this 
year when it discovered that it was in debt to 
the secretary to the extent of over $2,800. 
It voted to assume at once this entire financial 
burden, and also set itself right for the future 
by adding to the usual assessment on the State 
membership a sum sufficient to provide for 
the needed increase. 


STATE HOME MISSIONS 


The Home Missionary Society, as usual, oc- 
cupied part of an afternoon, the president, 
Rev. Franklin Carter, LL. D., presiding. 
The general topic, The Church Redeeming 
Its Environment, fitted in appropriately with 
the continuous, central thought of the other 
-essions. Rev. Thomas Sims, D. D., of Mel- 
rose, gave the address, drawing upon his own 
«xperience as a missionary pastor in the far 
West to present the missionary work of re- 
mote parts of our country. 

Rev. Joshua Coit, secretary of the society, 
opening his report, called attention to the fact 
that this annual meeting began the 100th year 
of the society. Of late years a new sort of work 
has flourished among sixteen city churches— 
that of reaching out, by means of special aid 
from the society, beyond the work of ordinary 
home churches to touch people who do not 
approach the church. Although the special 
great fund for such work has been entirely 
exhausted now, other limited means will help 
continue the work. The “foreign work” in 
the State has become so increasingly impor- 
tant that the society has earned the new name, 
“foreign home missionary society,’’ more 
than one-third of its expenditures in the State 
being applied to that class of work, and 
chiefly for French Canadians. Among these 
classes of diverse extractions the policy of 
forming new churches has superseded the 
effort to assimilate at once those of strange 
tongues into our own churches. Another im- 
portant department is the aid to country 
churches, which calls for and has received 
especial care to avoid denominational strife. 

The society’s receipts for the year, accord- 
ing fo Treasurer Palmer’s accounts, were 
$96,408, less than last year by $3,907. While 
gifts from living persons decreased by $1,116 
to $51,618, the legacies, amounting to $13,691, 
were an increase of $4,500. This society sent 
to the New York Society nearly $30,000, be- 
sides $84,755 which went from this State 
direct. Of the total receipts $57,384 were used 
for missionary service and a little over $6,097 
for administration. The number of mission- 
aries employed last year was 140 and the num- 
ber of parishes helped 147. The numerical 
results of the spiritual work are witnessed to 
by 847 additions, 483 on confession. The 
choice of officers resulted in the re election of 
the president, secretary and treasurer. 


THE CHURCHES’ WORK 
In this report a view was presented of ‘‘ the 
great redemptive ministry” appointed to all 


disciples, and it was a broad view, too, at 
least in its spirit, but alas, for the many, 
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many pastors and churches from whom data 

were asked and not even an answer was re- 

ceived. When almost two-thirds of the nearly 

600 churches fail to respond, either through 

pastor or clerk, to a fraternal letter sent out 

in the interests of a wider redemption, it is 
best, perhaps, for our own hearts’ cheer, to 
accept the judgment of the inquiring commit- 
tee that the silent churches are ‘‘so intent 
upon the work of redemption inside their own 
parishes ’’ that they cannot fill other orders. 

However, the responses from 205 churches to 
six searching queries concerning the outside 
efforts they had made are suggestive enough, 
perhaps, to warrant consideration: (a) as to 
workers sent out and funds contributed by 
these churches: the former number twenty- 
six persons sent out or sustained in purely 
missionary fields, and the latter aggregate 
$231,116, an average of over $1,100 per church 
and $4.30 per member. Eliot Church, New- 
ton, gave the largest amount, $23,627, and 
Whitinsville church had the greatest average 
per member, $69, which is not much above its 
average of ten years past; (6) what has been 
done to inform and interest regarding our 
missionary work. The most general rule has 
been to devote part of a Sunday morning 
service to the cause for which an offering is 
to be asked. With very many only that is 
done from year’s end to year’s end, while 
with some the missionary work is presented 
through the Sunday school, C. E. Society, by 
letters from the field, by special missionary 
meetings or by thorough distribution of liter- 
ature; (c) as to improvements in methods of 
informing and interesting: a varied lot of sug- 
gestions was received, among them improved 
attractiveness in the missionary publication, 
Congregational Work, a local missionary li- 
brary in each church, a foreign representa- 
tive for each church, the plea of a living 
voice rather than cold type, literary contribu- 
tions as the result of study by individuals; 
(d) the methods of securing funds have been 
numerous, but the most successful are: an 
effort working up to a special collection, the 
weekly envelope system, the personal canvass 
and the extra systematic gifts; (e) improve- 
ments in such methods suggested are: a de- 
termined effort to receive something from 
every one, a weekly collection to be divided 
among all the causes, the Tenth Legion, the 
laying of a strict responsibility on every 
church ; (f) how raise the entire work to an 
obligation and privilege. Among the valuable 
hints are: federate our home work, consoli- 
date the annual meetings, reform the admin- 
istration, activity in all the ministers, mis- 
sions more prominent in the curriculum of 
the seminary, more prayer. In conclusion 
the report was considered optimistically on 
the ground that there were means to be se- 
cured, there are more volunteers for service 
than ever and that when the realization of 
these two facts is accomplished the prosecu- 
tion of the King’s business will not be de- 
layed. 

This report was given under the general 
topic, The Church Redeeming the World, the 
spirit of which was continued in the ad- 
dresses of Rev. A. B. Bassett, John Herbet, 
Esq., of Somerville and Rev. S. W. Brown. 
An open parliament carried out the thought 
still further. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


A matter which is not new in the annual 
meeting of the association, or at least which 
has been thought of at about every session of 
the nearly one hundred yearly gatherings, is 
the revision of rules. It was to make sure 
that the year 1898 should not be the only one 
in which the venerable constitution of this 
august body should not receive some tinkering 
that a committee, headed by Rev. W. P. Lan- 
ders, was elected last year to engage a little 
time this year. These specialists had done 
some good thinking during the year and 
brought in some suggestions which ought to go 
far toward further improving the conduct of 
the annual meeting. The amendments which 
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they proposed, and which were adopted by the 
body after thorough inspection and some 
changes, are: 


That the continuance of all standing com. 
mittees other than certain ones provided for in 
Article XI. depends upon a definite yearly 
vote. 

That all reports, other than those required 
by Article XI., be made in print and distrip. 
uted. These reports are not to be read at the 
annual meeting but one hour may be devoted 
to a discussion of each of them. 

That no person serve on a special committee 
for more than two consecutive years without 
an enabling vote. 

That committees of arrangement be ip. 
structed to use great care to prevent the time 
of the association being consumed in consid. 
eration of extended reports which vary little 
from year to year, and to confine the disens. 
sion to topies of living interest. 


Special committees reported on gambling 
and temperance. The former gave evidence 
of success in its efforts, since in four places, 
Medford, Saugus, Dedham and Northampton, 
the suppression of race track gambling had 
been secured. It also went on to say that in 
no place had the evil been revived after its 
suppression. Only three other localities were 
mentioned which now need the attention of 
the committee. The other committee reported 
at length through Mrs. Hunt. The allusions 
to our nation’s care in teaching its military 
and naval students the evils of drink and the 
consequent superiority of our soldiers and 
seamen was highly appreciated, and the 
particular reference to public school instruc. 
tion regarding alcohol, as a factor in the 
change of 35,000 votes against license was full 
of significance. The committee on consolidat- 
ing the missionary publications advised in- 
definite delay. 

The committee on labor organizations re- 
ported considerable progress during the past 
year. Formerly efforts for conferences with 
employés of transportation companies had 
been successful and had encouraged an at- 
tempt to get at the real condition of affairs, 
A bill requiring an investigation on the sub- 
ject of Sunday toil was worked through the 
legislature, and the desired information is now 
awaited preparatory to a further advance. 
Meantime larger co operation from other re- 
ligious bodies has been sought and obtained, 
resulting in the organization of a joint com- 
mittee representing nine denominations and 
several organizations—in all a body of nearly 
fifty members—who have already met and laid 
plans for the future. 

Continuing the subject of this report the 
topic One Day of Rest in Seven brought out 
two addresses, The Voice of the Labor Or 
ganizations, by George E. McNeill, Esq., of 
Somerville, and The Voice of the Church, by 
Rev. Dr. Allbright. 

The committee on Sunday observance also 
reported quite at length, showing progress in 
some lines. 

TO GO ON RECORD 


Some important actions were taken by the as- 
sociation. The nomination of candidates for 
corporate membership in the American Board, 
as follows: Rev. Edward G. Porter, Lexington, 
Rev. Charles H. Hamlin, Easthampton, Hon. 
Levi J. Gunn, Greenfield, Mr. Henry S. Lee, 
Springfield; the sending of a telegram to 
President McKinley, expressing confidence 
and tendering a ‘“‘hearty Godspeed” for the 
effort ‘“‘to end the inhumanity of Spanish 
misrule and establish equity in the earth’’; 
the dispatch of greetings to the New York 
State body, in response to a like message 
from it; the choice of the First Church, 
Brockton, as the next meeting place; the elec- 
tion of a delegate to the Snell centennial in 
North Brookfield, June 27; and the election 
of the following twelve delegates to the Na- 
tional Council: Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D., 
Brookline; Rev. G. R. W. Scott, D. D., Leo- 
minster; W. H. Strong, Esq., Newton; Rev. 
Morton Dexter, Boston; Rev. W. E. Wolcott, 
Lawrence; Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D., New- 
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ton; Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., Newton; Hon. 
s. B. Capen, Boston; Hon. A. H. Wellman, 
Malden; Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., Boston; 
A. L. Williston, Esq., Northampton; and 
Rev. Doremus Scudder, Woburn. 

THE GREAT EVENING 


Wednesday evening offered a program which 
attracted largely the townspeople so that 
every pew, many chairs and some standing 
room were occupied through three half-hour 
addresses as contrasted in range of thought 
and style as could have been planned. Mr. D. 
L. Moody spoke first with his natural earnest- 
ness on a topic which is not new to him, Con- 
verting Power, How Secured. His words did 
not give any evidence that his ideas concern- 
ing theology, revivals and the power of the 
Spirit had undergone any changes of late, or 
ever would. Rev. H. G. Hale then presented 
a paper on What the Church Offers Men, and 
named (a) its own hard problems, (b) the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to the world’s 
problems, (c) conquest of life, (d) the manliness 
of Christ, and (e) sacrifice. Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall of Worcester closed the evening with a 
studied review of the relation of science to 
religion, speaking frequently in the terms and 
language of the scientist but explaining his 
phrases for the benefit of his hearers and 
leaving with them his hope that the day is 
approaching when science and religion will 
join hands to redeem the world. H. H. 8. 
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The Illinois General Association 


Though the sessions of this body in Union 
Park Chureh, Chicago, were limited to Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of last week, 
they really began Monday at the Ministers’ 
Meeting, where President Fisk read a paper 
of great value on the early Puritan preachers 
of New England, and was followed by Rev. 
M. H. Lyon with a paper on the present crisis. 

tev. Mr. Brooks of Lincolnshire, Eng., spoke 
briefly and heartily concerning the relations 
of the Independent churches of the mother 
country and the Congregational churches of 
America. Farewell words were spoken by 
Professor Curtiss, who goes abroad. 

Through arrangements with the women of 
Union Park Church the Congregational Club 
was able to invite all delegates and the visit- 
ing clergy to be its guests, and to join with its 
members in listening to the discussion on 
Christian Education. About 500 sat down. 
Pres. C. A. Blanchard of Wheaton set forth 
the nature of the Christian college and traced 
its influence. Pres. J. H. Finley of Knox 
made clear the difference between the small 
college and the university, which threatens 
sometimes to swallow up the lesser institution, 
and gave cogent reasons for the permanence of 
the college. Mrs. Andrew McCleish of Glen 
coe, a former president of Rockford College, 
in the absence of Miss Sutcliff, pointed out 
the needs of this prosperous school for women. 
President Frost of Berea had hopeful words 
for the future of the mountain whites, and 
President Ferguson of Pomona reports suc- 
cess in the effort to pay off the debt and raise 
$25,000 in addition for endowment in order to 
meet the conditions upon which Dr. Pearsons 
had promised to erect a science building. 

On Tuesday morning the association was 
organized by the election of Rev. W. W. Leete 
of Rockford as moderator. The address by 
the retiring moderator, Dr. Willard Scott, was 
broad in its outlook, sympathetic in its spirit 
and eloquent. His central thought was the 
necessity of recognizing the reality and vitality 
of the business in which the ministers and 
churches are engaged, the need of giving ex- 
pression to this recognition and the fact that 
without personal experience of the realities of 
the gospel no expression of value to any one 
can be made. The American Board was rep- 
resented by Secretaries Hitchcock and Daniels. 
The narrative of the state of religion, read by 
Rev. J. O. Emerson, was full of facts of interest 
to every Congregationalist in the State. There 
are now 365 Congregational churches in Illinois ; 
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the net additions to these churches the past 
year are about 2,000; ten per cent. less money 
than in 1896 was raised for home expenses and 
fifteen per cent. less for benevolence. We have 
far more ministers in the State than we have 
vacant fields for them to occupy. 

A report of twenty years of self-support in 
home missions was read by Rev. G. H. Wil- 
son. As the main facts in this report have 
already appeared in this correspondence, 
they need not here be repeated. The report 
was a model. The remainder of the Tuesday 
afternoon session was given to the Illinois 
Home Missionary Union. The first address 
on the work of the A. M. A. was made by 
Miss Frances L. Yeomans, whose salary has 
been paid by the union. A brilliant paper on 
The Stranger within Our Gates, written by 
Mrs. S. J. Humphrey of Oak Park, full of 
historic allusions as well as of hope for the 
future, was read by Mrs. Horace Humphrey. 
Present conditions in Utah were portrayed by 
Miss Gertrude Whitman of Bountiful, Utah, 
but in no favorable or encouraging light. A 
paper on Religion and Education as Correla- 
tive Forces was read by Mrs. George Sher- 
wood, and an address by Miss D. E. Emerson 
of New York set forth vividly the difficulties 
and success of the work among the mountain 
whites. A children’s hour in charge of Mrs. 
J. A. Thome of Chicago, in which the differ- 
ent nations appealing for help were repre- 
sented by children belonging to these nations, 
closed this interesting session. The associa- 
tion sermon, by Rev. J. H. Selden of Elgin, 
had for its topic The Church the Hope of the 
World, with Luke 7: 19 as its text. Its 
thoughts were: the need of a larger con- 
ception of the mission of the church or of the 
church itself, the duty of giving more atten- 
tion to the sociological work which the church 
is called upon to undertake and the need of 
greater spirituality. As usual, the sermon 
was followed by the communion service. 

Unfortunately three meetings were in ses- 
sion at the same time on Wednesday morning. 
The members of the Woman’s Board came to- 
gether in the large Sunday school room of the 
church, the corporate members of the Lllinois 
Home Missionary Society in the primary 
room, while those not otherwise engaged met 
in the audience-room above. To this division 
of interests many protests were made. In the 
general session, at which all desired to be 
present, addresses and reports were made on 
the Education Society, on the Sunday School 
Society, on the Church Building Society, on 
the A. M. A. Professor Scott and Dr. Savage 
reported for the Congregational Church His- 
torical Society, which was adopted as u child 
of the association, and provision made for its 
more rapid growth and more successful work. 

A report on a Ministerial Bureau was pre- 
sented by Mr. William Spooner of Oak Park, 
and at a later session approved and a com- 
mittee appointed to see that such a bureau is 
established, at least for a year, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The report in regard to 
the formation of a State Foreign Missionary 
Society, which recommended a standing com- 
mittee in its place, was accepted. Three es- 
says on The Teaching of Jesus, viz: Regard- 
ing God, by Rev. W. H. Day; Regarding Man 
and Salvation, by Rev. E. F. Williams; Re- 


garding Man’s Duties, by Rev. Sidney Strong, . 


were then read. 

On Wednesday evening there were two ad- 
dresses. The first, by Prof. Mackenzie, on the 
Authority of the Christian Teacher, and the 
second, entitled a Religious Forecast, was by 
Prof. Herbert L. Willett, the dean of the Dis- 
ciples Home, University of Chicago. 

Thursday wasafullday. After a brief and 
entirely favorable report upon the Theological 
Seminary from Rev. J. T. Loba, the examiner, 
the morning was taken up with a considera- 
tion of the Missionary Problem. Rev. W. W. 
Leete gave a pastor’s view of missionary man- 
agement and read the carefully prepared me- 
morial of the Rockford Association which will 
be presented to the National Council and 
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which led to the memorializing of the council 
by the General Association also upon the same 
subject. Mr. Leete’s idea is that some central 
and competent committee should inform each 
State, each local association and thus each 
church how much is required for all the great 
objects to which we contribute, so that pastors 
may have some definite sum which they will 
seek to obtain. The new missionary service 
for Sunday evenings and designed to take the 
place of the concert was described in a paper 
by Rev. W. W. Sleeper and illustrated in an 
exercise on Bulgaria distributed throughout 
the room. Rev. E. A. Adams of the Bohemian 
Mission enumerated the considerations which 
should lead to increased activity, and Rev. 
J. W. Fifield traced the influence of local in- 
terests upon general missionary operations. 

A good deal of time was necessarily given to 
business and the passing of resolutions; for 
example, of sympathy with the President in 
the burdens he is carrying in the conduct of 
the present conflict with Spain, of apprecia- 
tion of the eminent services and exalted char- 
acter of the late Mr. Gladstone. Resolutions 
were adopted asking college presidents to do 
all in their power to induce students to prac- 
tice total abstinence, condemning the liquor 
traffic and affirming the belief of the body 
in the articles of faith attached to its printed 
minutes and drawn up many years ago. A 
large number of resolutions were laid on the 
table, many others were modified before ap- 
proval and many more did not succeed in pass- 
ing the scrutiny of the committee on resolu- 
tions. Probably no part of the work of one 
of our annual associations is less satisfactory 
than that which is devoted to the consideration 
of resolutions upon subjects about which the 
majority of those present are substantially 
agreed. Three papers occupied attention 
Thursday afternoon. The first, on the min- 
ister in his pulpit, was by Rev. T. S. Oadhams; 
the second by Rev. David Beaton, who treated 
of the forces making for social betterment 
which are resident in society; and the third 
by Rev. Artemas J. Haynes, who discussed 
the forces which are securing the samé result, 
but are resident in the church. The first hour 
of the closing session was occupied by Prof. 
W. B. Chamberlain, with an essay on the de- 
votional mission of music accompanied by 
illustrations furnished by the choral union of 
the Union Park Church, and the second hour 
with a delightful address by Rev. J. H. Bar- 
rows, D. D., cosmopolitan, on some impres- 
sions concerning American Christianity. 

Upon the whole this fifty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the association has been one of the best 
in its history. Essays and addresses were all 
carefully prepared and were on subjects in 
which almost every one is taking an interest. 
The edifice in which the meeting was held is 
so large and so convenient that it was a de- 
light to enter its doors. Dr. Noble and his 
efficient corps of helpers made every possible 
arrangement for the comfort of his guests. 
Hospitality was abundant and hearty. In 
fact those who have cared for the largest num- 
ber of guests are the most outspoken in their 
regret that the meetings are over. Strange as 
it may seem, although the National Council, 
the A. M. A., the American Board and the 
Home Missionary Society have held their an- 
nual meetings in the city, forty-four years 
have elapsed since the General Association met 
here. It was one of the sorrows of the Chi- 
cago brethren that illness prevented Rev. 
G. H. Bird of South Chicago, whose persist- 
ency brought the association here at this 
time, from attending a single session. Of the 
burden of work which for seventeen years he 
has carried in his field only those who know 
him intimately have any conception. 

These persons were chosen delegates from 
the State to the National Council: Rev. E. F. 
Williams, Chicago; Rev. J. H. Sturtevant, 
Ravenswood; Rev. W. F. MeMillen, Chicago; 
Messrs. C. H. Case and A. B. Mead, Chicago; 
and V. M. Avery of Peoria. 


Chicago, May 21. FRANKLIN, 
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Commencement at Yale Divinity 
BY H. A. B. 


One of those ideal days which admirers of 
New Haven are vain enough to think are 
duplicated nowhere else on the planet was 
vouchsafed last week for the annual festiv- 
ities of the theological seminary. The ver- 
dure of the peerless Green bore ample evi- 
dence of the abundant early and latter rains, 
and the only shadows*on the picture were 
those cast by the great elms which grow more 
beautiful as they become more venerable. The 
scene was so placid, indeed, that the dread, 
induced by diligent reading of the New York 
Voice, of meeting legions of staggering and 
maudlin students was speedily put to rest, 
since the air, laden with the fragrance of 
spring blossoms, was rent by nothing more 
startling than the platform addresses of the 
graduating students and the cheerful voices 
of the after-dinner orators. 

On the previous Sunday the customary ser- 
mon to the Graduating Class was preached by 
Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D., of Worcester, 
who took the pertinent theme, The Difficul- 
ties, Defects and Opportunities of Present 
Day Preaching, handling it with characteris- 
tic balance of thought and finish of style. 
The Commencement exercises proper of the 
Divinity School do not create many ripples on 
the surface of academic New Haven life, but 
the College Street Hall was fairly well filled 
Wednesday morning when four representa- 
tives of the outgoing class—Messrs. Street, 
Wyckoff, Fraser and Deane—made addresses. 
Two of the subjects, The Home and the Fam- 
ily as a Means to the Goal of Life and The 
Observance of the Lord’s Day were quite out 
of the ordinary, going further into the realm 
of the practical and the specific than is often 
the case. This is not meant to imply, how- 
ever, that the two other orations—on the Poet 
and Preacher and A Via Media in the Work 
of a Minister—were in the region of the purely 
theoretical. They, too, had many points of 
contact with life, and all the addresses repre- 
sented well the broad, progressive, construct- 
ive spirit which characterizes the Divinity 
School. It is a fair question whether six ad- 
dresses ten minutes in length would not make 
as satisfactory a program as the present 
scheme of four, each considerably longer. 

The address to the class by Rev. F. S. Fitch, 
D.D., of Buffalo, a graduate of twenty-five 
years standing, was warm from his heart, 
admirably condensed and pointed and full of 
wholesome council. Calling attention to the 
necessity and value of preliminary training 
received by soldiers and sailors in order to fit 
them for such tremendous conflicts as Dewey’s 
at Manila, Dr. Fitch found a parallel for his 
hearers in the quiet years of careful training 
just completed and in the steady fidelity of 
everyday effort in the period just before 
them if they, too, at a critical moment would 
show themselves equal to the strenuous de- 
mands upon them. 

Last year’s departure from previous prece- 
dent as respects the reunion of the alumni 
was so successful that it was repeated again 
this year, the result being no less pleasing to 
all concerned. An ample luncheon was 
served at the chapel of the United Church, 
and to it considerably more than 100 men sat 
down. The ties of other years were renewed 
and the scenes of former days recalled as 
graduates, old and young, felt the genial 
influence of the occasion. Rev. Joseph An- 
derson, D. D., presided over the after-dinner 
exercises, which were the ideal compound of 
pleasantry and seriousness. Professor Fisher 
spoke for the faculty in his always genial 
manner and reasserted the fundamental posi- 
tion of the school, stating that it rejoiced in 
having always stood for the love of God as 
flowing out to all mankind unconditioned by 
the doctrine of election. He believes that the 
school was never more loyal to the person of 
Christ than today. At his request Prof. 
George B. Stevens, now occupying the chair 
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of systematic theology, spoke informally con- 
cerning the province of his department, and 
his words confirmed the impression which 
many of the graduates already hold that in 
him the school has a broad-minded, careful 
and exact theologian, who understands how 
to relate his own science to the collateral 
branches of theology. 

Other speakers upon assigned themes were: 
Rev. A. P. Davis, who spoke of the advantage 
to the pastor of critical study; Rev. E. A. 
George, whose topic was True Liberalism; 
Rev. C. A. Savage, who discussed The In- 
dividualistic versus the Socialistic Aim in 
Preaching; Rev. H. A. Bridgman, who spoke 
of the Denominational Newspaper. Remarks 
somewhat more informal, but none the less 
effective, were made by several men drafted 
on the spot. Among them were Rev. J. G. 
Wylie, D. D., of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, New York, Rev. E. M. Bliss of the 
Independent and President Dwight, whose 
humor bubbles to the surface as readily as 
ever and whose apostolic benediction was as 
welcome as of yore. It was pleasant, also, to 
see at the head table the faces of Dr. Day and 
Dr. Harris who, though no longer connected 
with the faculty, still abide in New Haven, 
radiating those friendly influences which are 
as valuable as any classroom instruction. 

The year just closing has been a quiet one. 
President Tucker’s Lyman Beecher lectures 
were a notable event and the trip of the Sen- 
iors to New York under the escortage of Pro- 
fessor Blackman deserves to be again men- 
tioned. Next year a new feature will be in- 
troduced in lectures and classroom instruction 
by Rev. E. M. Bliss on missions. A ‘specialist 
in this sphere he will put his knowledge at 
the disposal of a class made up of any stu- 
dents who may elect his work. Anticipations 
are also cherished regarding the next series of 
Lyman Beecher lectures, when the brilliant 
Scotchman, George Adam Smith, will be heard. 
The winner of the Dwight fellowship, which 
allows a year of post-graduate study, is Mr. 
J.P. Deane. Only about a third of the Sen- 
ior Class have secured places as yet, but others 
of them are justified in cherishing confident 
expectations that they will be wanted in New 
England or in the West. About half of the 
under-graduates have secured summer work. 





National Conference of Charities 


A study of the faces of the men and women 
who made up the audiences gathered in New 
York last week to hear the papers and discus- 
sions of charity administrative experts from 
all over the land revealed, with remarkable 
unanimity, the quality of a kindly benevo- 
lence often coupled with a worldly shrewd- 
ness. Twenty-five years ago a few persons 
who believed then, as President Keller of the 
New York department of public charities 
says he believes now, the care of the pauper, 
the invalid and the idiot to be, not a charity, 
but a duty, effected a national organization, 
and together began that administration of 
systematic and benevolent correction which 
forms one of the bright paragraphs in the 
achievements of the English-speaking race. 
The quarter-century was celebrated at this 
meeting in New York—the city where its or- 
ganization was effected, not by eulogies of 
what has been accomplished, but by earnest 
endeavors to find out how larger results may 
be reached in the future on less outlays of 
money and effort. The initial meeting was 
held in Carnegie Hall. It was not a popular 
audience and therefore not large upstairs, but 
it exhibited select examples of the best that 
intellectual, philanthropic and religious New 
York can offer. President KcKinley sent his 
good wishes along with his regrets, and 
Joseph H. Choate was felicitous in his ad- 
dress of welcome. 

A unique feature of the evening was the ap- 
pearance on the same platform of Archbishop 
Corrigan and Bishop Potter. This has never 
been seen before. The archbishop seemed 
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much at home. He spoke of the early service 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the cause of 
charity, and said that ministers of the church 
to which he belonged would be glad to co-op. 
erate with members of the conference in al} 
their good works. Bishop Potter took up a 
point made by the archbishop about ideal 
charity being personal charity and not organ- 
ized charity, if only those willing to bestow 
mercy were as many in number as those re. 
quiring it, and thanked the archbishop for 
striking so high and so finea note. It made 
him think of a story concerning one who be. 
longed to the same race as the archbishop. A 
priest of his diocese had occasion to rebuke a 
servant girl for using harsh language to an 
Italian. ‘‘ You ought to have respect for an 
Italian if for no other reason than that the 
pope is of that race. And the pope is infalli- 
ble, you know.” ‘Yes,’ said Mary, “but 
he would be ten times more infallible if he 
were an Irishman.” 

Many men and women distinguished in the 
work of organized charity assembled at the 
opening business session in Association Hall. 
There were Miss Katherine Hosmer, mana- 
ger of the associated charities of Washington; 
Alexander Johnson of the Indiana sehools for 
the feeble-minded; Jacob H. Hecht, Massa- 
chusetts almshouse and farm; F. B. Sanborn 
of Concord, trustee Clarke school for the deaf: 
Consul General Navarro representing the re- 
public of Mexico; Alice S. Taylor, general 
manager of the Providence Society for Organ- 
izing Charity ; Richard Guenther, president of 
the Wisconsin State board of control, and al- 
most all of the charity workers of New York 
city and State, with the president of the State 
board, William Rhinelander Stewart, at their 
head. 

The speakers were: Prof. Austin Flint of 
Bellevue, who said that while medical char- 
ities were open to abuse they were productive 
of far more than enough good results to offset 
all; Mayor Quincy of Boston, who thought 
that unsalaried charity officials were prefer- 
able, because free from political and personal 
motives; Joseph H. Choate, who expressed 
the opinion that city governments, and their 
charity adjuncts along with them, were just 
about as good and just about as bad as public 
sentiment wanted them to be; and Rey. Dr. 
D. H. Greer, rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, which runs a parish house built by 
the Vanderbilts at a cost of $350,000, who said 
that the foundation of charity is the church, 
and who pointed out that so well is it known 
that charity is not bestowed by St. Barthol- 
omew’s clinic upon unworthy persons that of 
588 persons who applied for treatment in 
March only two, and of 488 in April only 
three, were found, by the rigid system ap- 
plied to every case, to be unworthy. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that 
eminent charity workers who expect to attend 
national conferences and be called upon to 
tell of their worthy achievements would do 
well to practice the faculty of throwing the 
voice so as to enable all parts of an audience 
to hear. Association Hall is not large, and 
yet three of the first days’ speakers, all pos- 
sessed of powerful voices, too, could scarcely 
be heard, while Dr. Greer, with a voice far 
less strong, easily made everybody hear. It 
was a place where the eminent divine had 
the better of the eminent healer. 

Professor Henderson of Chicago and Car! 
Schurz of New York, speaking on the topic of 
politics in charitable administration, declared 
that civil service reform has not made the 
progress which many think who see it in 
Washington department life. As chairman of 
the committee Professor Henderson told of 
the correspondence had with charities officials, 
among whom, he said, the spoils system is 
still a system of terrorism, under which the 
bravest men quail. Officials still sacrifice the 
rights of the insane, of the blind, of the deaf, 
to the avarice of the party boss and party 
heeler. The remedy, said Mr. Schurz, who 
followed Professor Henderson, is right public 
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opinion, which comes from public knowledge. 
Most of the afternoons of each day were given 
to visits to charitable institutions. The Mills 
hotel, the great Catholic Protectory, Black- 
well’s Island, Hartley House and the other 
settlements, the model tenements, the institu- 
tional churches—all these were visited by hun- 
dreds. At the business session it was shown 
that almost 1,100 paid members had enrolled, 
the largest number in the history of any con- 
ference. 

On Sunday evening Grace Church was 
crowded to hear the conference sermon, 
preached by Dr. Huntington. The interior 
was a mass of bunting, America was sung 
and the service had a markedly patriotic char- 
acter. Dr. Huntington mentioned one of the 
bombastic addresses issued recently by Span- 
ish generals and admirals, and quoted one as 
calling us not a nation, but a syndicate. If 
we were but a syndicate, said he, we have 
need to hang our heads. He recalled the civ- 
ilizations of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, and 
asked where, in the strict injunction to tax, 
there was ever a hint, much less a command, 
to educate all the children, to build a hospital 
for the sick, an asylum for the blind? Ameri- 
can civilization, while not yet ideal, surpasses 
ancient civilization in charities and in correc- 
tions. No other, no better, evidence was 
needed. Concluding he pointed out how char- 
ity and correction goes back to the church, 
even to the Judaism of ante-Christ time. 

CAMP. 


In and Around Boston 


Congregationalists Raise ‘‘ Old Glory”’ 

Among the flag raisings in Boston during 
the past week two were peculiarly significant. 
The Chinese residents ran up the stars and 
stripes mid scenes of great enthusiasm on the 
18th, and on the 23d the Congregational co- 
laborers who toil in the Congregational House 
swung out a 15 x 24 “‘ Old Glory,” which sways 
back and forth in the breeze above and across 
Beacon Street. Miss Eliza Stone of the Con- 
gregational Library pulled the cord that re- 
leased the flag from its bondage and gave it 
liberty. Thomas Todd presided and led the 
cheering. Mr. S. B. Capen tersely set forth 
the reasons for solicitude lest we be overcome 
by perils from within while fighting against 
foes without. Rev. Dr. George M. Boynton 
rejoiced that the war was one waged for hu- 
manity’s sake, and pointed out how symbol- 
ical the red, white and blue of the flag were 
in setting forth the motives of our three great 
wars—the first for liberty, the second for 
unity, the third for humanity. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Barton spoke for the large constit- 
uency whose interests center at the Congrega- 
tional House, made it clear why sons and 
daughters of the Pilgrims should be loyal in 
such times as these, and predicted a glorious 
outcome from the contest. All joined in sing- 
ing America and then dispersed, feeling that 
“it had been good to be there.” 


The May Festival of the Club 

Tremont Temple was never more brilliantly 
decorated than last Monday night, never shone 
more resplendent under the electric light. The 
insignia of State and city, among the lavish 
display of bunting and flags draped or out- 
spread, looked down on a great company of 
ladies and gentlemen surrounding the tables 
on the floor and first balcony. On the plat- 
form with the president, Mr. John Herbert, 
besides those who took part in the exercises 
of the evening, were Mr. E. H. Haskell of the 
Baptist Social Union, Mr. W. G. Boyden of the 
Young Men’s Congregational Club and sev- 
eral other guests of both sexes. The boy choir 
from the Church of the Advent occupied the 
organ loft and rendered effectively several 
anthems, with solo and chorus. The devo- 
tional services were led by Rev. Drs. H. C. 
Simmons of Fargo College and A. H. Plumb 
of Boston. 

The president skillfully and wittily compli- 
mented the ladies in the audience and happily 
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introduced those who were to speak. The 
first address was by Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, 
president of the W. C. T. U: of Massachusetts. 
Her theme was Woman in the State. She de- 
clared that in spite of criticism and ridicule 
women had gained education in the sciences 
and were on the way to equal participation 
with men in the administration of political 
affairs. She expressed emphatically her scorn 
and that of God, also, for the pusillanimity of 
men, and especially of editors of religious 
newspapers, who say, ‘‘ Lord, we forbade them 
because they followed not us.”’ 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer spoke elo- 
quently of the progress of the education of 
women, who now have the training, in the 
public schools, of the vast majority of the 
boys and girls who are to manage the affairs 
of the nation in the coming generation. 

Choir and audience sang magnificently Mr. 
Eichberg’s national anthem, ‘‘To thee, O 
country, great and free,’ and the evening 
closed with some very enjoyable readings of 
Will Carleton from his own works. 


The Midweek Service Again 

A topic of perennial interest was up for 
consideration at the Ministers’ Meeting on 
Monday when the Midweek Service was the 
subject of an address by Rev. Dr. Elijah 
Horr, and was later discussed by about a 
dozen speakers. Dr. Horr emphasized the 
necessity of making the midweek meeting a 
family service, embracing young people and 
children as well as their elders, a meeting to 
which people should feel free to come at any 
time during the hour, and for which the pas- 
tor should make such preparation that he 
might bring to it ‘‘ beaten oil.’’ 

In the discussion different views in regard 
to music appropriate for this meeting were 
brought out. Dr. Horr would use the church 
hymnal, or an abridgment of it, in all the 
services of the church; Dr. Patrick felt that 
this was a sure way to prevent congrega- 
tional singing, and quoted the manifest bless- 
ings of God which have followed the gospel 
hymns as an argument for their use, while 
Rev. F. E. Ramsdell would have impromptu 
singing as well as impromptu speaking. 
Other speakers mentioned their special prob- 
lems, as well as methods which they had 
found specially helpful. 


Primary Teachers’ Institute 

A large and representative company of 
primary Sunday school teachers attended 
the “institute” at Park Street Church last 
Saturday. The platform participants in it 
included Miss Bertha F. Vella, George H. 
Archibald of Montreal, Miss Julia A. Peck of 
Northampton, Rev. J. M. Leonard of Melrose 
and Mrs. Erastus Blakeslee of Brookline. In 
both sessions pleasing selections were sung 
by children from Boston Sunday schools. 





Mr. Moody’s plans for his summer confer- 
ences at Northfield have matured to such an 
extent that he is able to put forth a second 
list of expected speakers, among whom are 
strong men like Bishop Potter, Rev. Edward 
Judson, D. D., Pres. A. H. Strong, Robert E. 
Speer and the two Englishmen, Rev. Messrs. 
Macgregor and Morgan, who made such an 
impression last year. Young men are urged 
to avail themselves of camping privileges at 
Northfield. And inasmuch as from the first 
of July to the first of September Bible lec- 
tures will be going forward every day, the 
spiritual opportunities of Northfield ought to 
bring many there not only for the three spe- 
cial conferences but for a longer sojourn. 
The growth of Mt. Hermon, Mr. Moody’s 
school for boys, is indicated by the laying of 
the corner stone last week of a new building, 
to be called Overton Hall, Miss Helen Gould, 
daughter of Jay Gould, performing the act. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Rev. George R. Wallace, Chicago, Ill.......... $1.00 
bi Tomlinson, Shelton, Ct 2:00 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 30, omitted. 


FORKIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBRTING, under the 
> of L} Woman’s Board of plein, in ae am 

tional House, every Friday at 

TWENTIETH SEMIANNUAL MERTING een SoUTH 
BRANCH, W. B. M., at the © ongregati jonal Church, 
Saugus, Wednesday, Junel. Basket lunch. 

THE RAMABAI ASSOCIATION will hold a public 
meeting ariiey afternoon, May 27, at 3 o’clock, in 
Trinity Chapel. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY.—The Seventy-second Anniversary will be held in 

pues Church, Cleveland, O., Tuesday, Wednesday, 

— June7-9. Theannual sermon will be preached 

Thomas B. McLeod, D. D., Brooklyn, and Maj.- 
G Le 0. Howard, Dg we will make the opening 
address. “ae unusually rich program is promised, in- 
cluding, among others, such special themes as The 
estern Reserve, Early Beginnings in_ Illinois, One 
Hundred Years of Home oo The New Mormon- 
ism, introduced by Mr. Eugene Young of New York, 
Fite ‘Oop of Brigham Young, California in Forty- nine, 
he Opportunity in Alaska, The Twentieth Century 
and Home Missions. 

e public meeting of the Women’s Home Missionary 
Association on Tuesday afternoon and of the Voman’s 
Department, oneneae morning, will be of particular 
interest to ladies. 

RAILROAD FARES 


The Trunk Line Association, the Central Passenger 
Association and the New England Passenger Committee 
will pass over their roads for one-third fare in returnin, 

all certified attendants on the meeting who pay fu 
fare in going. Ali rates on this basis require that cer- 
tificates be obtained from the certificate agent at the 
starting point, or the nearest station issuing through 
tickets to the place of meeting, and to be valid for re- 
duction of return fares must be indorsed 4, 8 os 
agent of the railroad associations, who will be 
tendance at Cleveland, This condition is nec eoeery os 
secure one-third return fare. 
HOTELS 
At $1.00 and upwards (rooms only): The Hollenden, 
er yr! and Bond Streets. 
25 per ial The Granger, 508 Prospect Street 
( meal J a cents 
er a Hawley House, St. Clair and Seneee 
streets; iy e Ellington, apartment house, Erie Sreet. 
.00 per day: The Amores. Superior Street; 
ennard, St. Clair and Bank Streets; Forest City 
House, Public pp The Garlock, Euclid Avenue. 
A day: The Weddell, "Superior and Bank 
Streets ; The Stillman, Euclid Avenue. 
Corres ondence may be addressed to Rev. J. G. 
Fras: er, . D., chairman of committee of arrangements, 
Y.M.C, A. Building, Cleveland, 0. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, June 14. 
Connecticut, Hartford, Tuesday, June 21. 
Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

ts represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

OIBTY, No. 9 Con tional House. Rev. Joshua Colt, 
tary; Rev. n B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


wouay's fear A bey mage | fesoctassom, Room 


No. 32, © cngregatie e hours, 9 to 5. An- 
aual membership, $1. 008 Iife t + beatin $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie CO. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD or Geacepenoetess 3 von For- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregations nal H Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer wet, Publishing and 

Purchasing Agent. "dmee in Now York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Womans poane OF MISSIONS, Soom land 2, Con- 

iss Sarah Louis: 


ous @ Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. child, Home Sec: 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Unteod 
Uharities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist: ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, omene. the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent either of the 
above offices, er to 4. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave, and Twenty-Second St., New "York City. 

TPE Gowenteaz108 AL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY 
yw and Pareenage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

pa 7 AR, haries E. Ho », Treasurer ‘United 
Charities Building, New York; e AH 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field Secre 


free tian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 W: m= ress, , Chicago, tll. Address, 


ashington 
10 Congregational House, Bosto 
Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Susbineines SOCcIETY.— 
tributions used Db. for oe work. Rev. 
( reser: Duncan, 
Field coors ; Charles F. To. . 7 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New Englan 
Oongrega’ inal House, oston. 
pen USETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL —— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treas 
a Sears panding, Boston. Applications for aid to 
v. E. B. Palmer, m 9, Congregational House. 
AMINISTERIAL PEL ine. —In order to afford a tate 
timely aid to CE d disabled home and foreign mis- 
ministers and their famili 


Superintendent, 





session Chicago in Octo 
THE CongnneaTion at BOARD OF PASTORAL sur. 
PLY, established by the Massac' ae Gene 
em, offers its services to churches pastors or 
ulpit supplies in Massachusetts Lay in er States. 
Room 22 yo Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON SEAM ps FRIEND SOOCIBTY, ized 
1827. Chapel and ing-room, 287 Hanover “Street, 
Boston. Open day ana see ilies and dsmen 
welcome. ee * rayer m , 10.30 a.M., Bible 
study, 3 P.M services, usual hours. M¢ 

overs ov ‘gvening szoeps Saturday. ..- J ‘lasion, Vine- 


pg Le churches for one we 
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tions of n'38, ong to B. 8. Snow, Corres; Boston, Sen Secretary, 
0} 


nal House, Bos d clothing, 

reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 

5 J Hanover Street. ta should read: 

ore a bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
iy the sum of $—, Ad plied » & ne charitable 

= Parpceee of said ety.” Alexander 
McKenzie. D. D., President; “George Gould, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

New editors for The Pacific. 

Park Street, Boston, takes a step. 

Live State association meetings. 

Preparing for Atlanta’s prospects. 

Connecticut loses by fire its second meeting 
house within a month. 

Dr. Merrill of Minneapolis goes to Leavitt 
Street Church, Chicago. 

Candid and searching topics considered at 
local associations in Nebraska. 

A Minnesota pulpit filled by a woman, the 
pastor having gone to the war. 

A Bohemian church in Minnesota won to 
Congregationalism by kindness. 


THE INDIANA ASSOCIATION 

The fortieth anniversary was held in May- 
flower Church, Indianapolis, beginning Tues- 
day evening, May 10. The Indiana Branch of 
the W. B. M. I. and the State W. H. M. U. 
had held joint sessions the Monday evening 
and Tuesday preceding. The skies were fickle, 
but toward the last the sun shone with genial 
warmth. 

Indianapolis is a noted convention city, with 
a central location, converging railways and a 
beauty of its own. Palms and flags adorned 
the church pulpit and galleries, and the ar- 
rangements of the various committees, the 
splendid choir and the helping ladies left noth- 
ing to be desired. Plymouth and other sister 
churches co-operated with Mayflower. Nine 
years ago, when Plymouth entertained the 
association, there were two Congregational 
churches with less than 400 membership. The 
city roll has increased to nine churches with 
over 1,200 members. In the enforced with- 
drawal by reason of ill-health of the pastor, 
Rev. H. N. Kinney, Dr. Hyde welcomed the 
ministers and delegates. With unbroken vigor 
Dr. Hyde has rounded out his fortieth year of 
secretaria! service. 

The annual sermon was by Rev. W. C. 
Gordon, from: What the Spirit saith to the 
churches. The power of the richly seasoned 
discourse emphasized the loss the First Church, 
Michigan City, will sustain if Mr. Gordon suc- 
ceeds in separating himself from his devoted 
people in his desire for further university res- 
idence. 

Wednesday was denominational day. Rev. 
R. J. Smith was made moderator, and Rev. 
W. F. Harding scribe. Registrars of the local 
associations presented eight-minute reports of 
the state of religion. E.S. Boyer was optimis- 
tic, a characteristic of the Gas Belt churches; 
Mr. Whitlock’s report scintillated with wit, 
showing the Indianapolis influence; Mr. Pres- 
ton’s was well phrased and steady-going, like 
the Northeast churches; and Mr. Bigelow’s 
showed a faithful mastery of detail and the 
influence of Chicago Seminary. Mr. Murray’s 
report of the Southern churches was verbal 
and all the better for it. The Home Mission- 
ary Society re-elected the old officers and 
heard addresses by Mrs. E. R. Cheney and 
Rev. E. W. Murray. Reports showed twenty- 
six missionaries and thirty aided churches, 
and $1,056 collected. 

The afternoon was marked by Rev. C. H. 
Percival’s historical, suggestive and prophetic 
address on The Congregational Council and 
Dr. W. A. Duncan’s eloquent and telling plea 
for Sunday school missionary work. In the 
hours distinctively theirs the women had the 
assistance of Rev. J. B. Nicely of Beirut, 
whose mission this way includes taking Miss 
Helen Mount, daughter of Governor Mount, 
back as his bride, Miss Youmans of Fisk 
University, Miss Hand and Mrs. Gates. Mrs. 
C. J. Buchanan, Mrs. W. A. Bell and their 
respective subordinate officials were re- 
elected. The Women’s Societies have raised 
$1,500, and better work is planned for the fu- 
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ture. Mrs. Cheney was continued as the effi- 
cient field secretary. 

In the evening Dr. L. H. Cobb gave a rich, 
spiritual address. He was followed by Dr. 
C. H. Daniels on The Triumphs of Missions, in 
a rapid, undenominational, optimistic appeal. 

Five fifteen-minute papers were presented 
Thursday morning, as follows: The Child 
as a Practical Problem, by the well-known 
expert, Supt. L. P. Alden of the Orphan 
Home, Terre Haute; The Man not in the 
Pew, by Rev. O. D. Fisher; The Man in the 
Pew, by M. T. Rose, Esq., son of a former 
H. M. superintendent; The Sunday Evening 
Service, by Rev. F. E. Dewhurst; and The 
Practical Bible, by Chaplain Comfort. After 
tender devotional exercises, led by Rev. C, A. 
Riley, the session closed with a testimony 
meeting on the aims and methods in church 
work. 

Two of the younger pastors, Rev. Messrs. 
J. C. Smith and E. S. Smith, presented pa- 
pers in the afternoon on Higher Stand- 
ards for the Ministry and The Christian 
Conception of God. Both speakers, recently 
from university residence, developed the lat- 
est phases of thought. Ridgeville College was 
presented in the report of President Hindley, 
in able resolutions and by the welcome pres- 
ence of Rev. Theodore Clifton. A committee 
was appointed to investigate its condition. 
Rev. R. J. Smith was elected delegate to the 
National Council. 

Thursday evening the Congregational Club 
entertained the guests at Plymouth Church. 
Nearly 100 covers were laid. The banquet 
was followed by a stereopticon lecture in the 
auditorium by Dr. Roy on Indian Missions 
in the United States. 

The spirit of the entire meeting was sweet. 
There was much genial good fellowship. The 
program was close and the themes inspiring. 
There was no irrelevancy, scattering or dis- 
cord. It was a grand meeting, guided by su- 
perior minds and held up to high intellectual 
and spiritual levels. 

The next meeting occurs in Elkhart. 

E. D.C, 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

The sixty-fifth meeting was held at Nor- 
wich, in the lovely Chenango Valley—Che- 
nango is the Indian for Pleasant Valley— 
May 17-19, with the First Church, of which 
Rev. E. J. Klock is pastor. Preparations for 
the program began months ago and were made 
with utmost care and intelligence, the result 
being a rich and varied bill of intellectual and 
spiritualfare. It was a happy conceit to have 
the whole meeting take up for its theme A 
Congregational Church and Its Work. This 
was conducted under sub-topics: The Mission 
of the Church in the Community, The Mis- 
sion of the Chureh in the Nation, and The 
Mission of the Church in the World. Three 
hundred delegates were in attendance, the 
hospitality was abundant, the American flag 
was in evidence in the decorations of the 
church, the music was fine, and the papers 
and debates of far more than local or passing 
value. 

There are just 300 churches now in the Em- 
pire State of our order, but we cannot expect 
to see all represented on any one year. Inter- 
est and active participation in the sessions on 
the part of the metropolitan pastors has not 
been specially marked for a score of years, 
but is now increasing, and it was delightful 


-to receive the new minister of the Broadway 


Tabernacle Church, who made himself at 
once a warm place in the hearts of the churches. 
Dr. Stimson has always been active and help- 
ful to his brethren, Dr. Kent of Brooklyn 
made a most suggestive and stimulating con- 
tribution in a paper which he presented, Dr. 
Abbott gave the closing address and is always 
an attendant, and Drs. Behrends and Mere- 
dith were present during one day on impor- 
tant home missionary business. They re- 
sponded happily to informal toasts at the sup- 
per table. 
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Aside from the routine business certain 
important advances were made, notably a 
movement towards a federation of churches 
like that in Maine, which has already been 
put in operation in some local associations in 
New York ; the constitution is to be carefully 
revised; a vote was passed that we do aoth. 
ing to lower the standard of entrance to the 
ministry, candidates being required to havea 
college course and a two years’ course in a 
seminary, or its equivalent, save in extraor-. 
dinary cases, and more care to be taken ip 
giving licenses. The home missionary work 


in the metropolis is to be supported and super. | 


vised by the churches themselves of New 
York as auxiliary to the State society. 

Rev. W. B. Thorp of Binghamton was mod- 
erator. Felicitous words of welcome were 
exchanged, and the associational sermon, ad- 
mirable in thought, spirit and delivery, was 
preached by Rev. Duncan McGregor on Things 
Wanted. Wanted, ten thousand ministers ty 
preach a message of cheer to the sorrowing, 
perplexed world, a higher type of average 
Christian, a deeper loyalty to Christ and un 
enduement of the Holy Spirit. Mrs. A. F, 
Eastman, who, with her husband, is co-pastor 
with Rev. Thomas K. Beecher at Elmira, read 
a striking paper on the Church and the Un. 
churehed. She said that we should rely more 
on personal influence than machinery, on 
faith more than money, and that seats should 
be wholly free. She was followed by Rev. 
H. D. Sheldon on the same theme. The 
church’s conquest is not that of Spain, who 
impoverishes her colonies, but of Great Brit- 
ain, who builds up a true civilization. The 
fundamental idea must be that the Church is 
Christ’s body, not his perfect and yet his real 
body to be seen among men. To this all must 
conform in our plans to draw in men. Patent 
medicine methods are not what we want. Is 
the cheap music of our gospel hymns just 
what we should have as true to Christ? 
May not tunes be immoral? The preacher of 
Christ is not a professor of economics. What- 
ever we do let us show forth Christ in our 
spirit and methods. Rev. W. A. Hobbs gave 
a valuable paper, which it was voted to print, 
on Churches and Ministers. A decadent min- 
istry means a decadent church. Churches 
are demanding frequent changes and kinder- 
garten methods to save themselves work and 
thought. Responsibility rests on the churches 
for defects in the ministry. The Use and 
Abuse of Organizations in the Church was han- 
dled by Rev. W. H. Pound in a masterly style. 
The purpose determines the value of our de 
vices to arouse and maintain interest. What- 
ever helps build up the kingdom is legitimate, 
however it looks to critics; whatever tends to 
train the mind towards Christ, whatever tends 
to create enthusiasm, whatever puts work into 
the hands of a large number must be used. 
The institutional church was defended, but all 
must be in subordination to Christ. Mrs. 
H. 3S. Caswell spoke with her usual interest 
and power upon things she had been recently 
seeing on the distant home field. The twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the State Home Mission- 
ary Society was held in the evening, at which 
Sec. Ethan Curtis reviewed the work of the 
year; Rev. E. N. Packard, the president, made 
an address on the Genius of State Home Mis- 
sions; and Sec. Washington Choate gave @ 
fervent address, his heart full of what he had 
just been witnessing in the great South west. 

On Thursday morning Prof. G. B. Stevens 
of Yale Seminary gave a half-hour’s luminous 
talk upon the spirit and methods of his semi- 
nary, dwelling on the newer features of the 
work. Yale alumni dined together at noon, 
and made us all wish we were from Yale. 
Secretary Woodbury presented the work of 
the A.M. A., and Dr. Stims n of the Minis 
terial Relief Fund, for which at the last ses 
sion a collection was taken. The interest in 
foreign missions was aroused and sustained 
by three addresses, that of Secretary Barton 
of Boston, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick from 
Spain and Egerton R. Young from the Hud- 
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son Bay and Alaskan Indians. Mrs. Gulick’s 
plea for work in Spain was touching and 
impressive. 

An open parliament upon What Doctrines 
Ought to Be Emphasized Today? was led by 
the reading of an able paper from Dr. Moses 
Dunham of Utica, detained by ill health, and 
py an address by Dr. Kent of Brooklyn, who 
treated the subject clinically, What Must I 
Give to My People? It was a suggestive and 
practical discussion. Several followed, among 
them Dr. Griffis, who emphasized the Person- 
ality and Fatherhood of God and his nearness 
and friendship towards us. Rev. Thomas 
Clayton said that obedience was the keynote 
of the Old and New Testaments, and that 
men must be taught that surrender to God 
must be absolute. At the closing session Dr. 
Lyman Abbott unfolded the movements of his 
own mind upon the doctrine of God and man, 
sin and forgiveness, showing how he had 
come into the positions which he now holds 
and advocates. The Lord’s Supper followed, 
and the sessions closed. 

The delegates elected to, attend the National 
Council were: Rev. Messrs. E. J. Klock, Nor- 
wich: G. W. Nims, Walton; and C. C. John- 
son, Clarkson. E. N. P. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 

The final meeting of the Conference Society was 
held last week. Mr. Trout was elected president. 
—Last Friday the Middle Class enjoyed a picnic 
at Laurel Park.——Friday evening President Hart- 
ranft entertained the Middle and Junior Classes at 
his home.——The Hosmer Hall Choral Union sang 
Verdi's Requiem Mass at New Haven last week. 
—tThe drawing for choice of rooms next year has 
been held. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mass.—Barnstable County Conference met at 
Dennis, May 10,11. The topics were: The Making 
of Ministers, The C. C. B. S., Is the Cuban War Jufs- 
tifiable from the Standpoint of the Christian’s Con- 
science? The New England Sabbath Protective 
League, What Are the Churches Doing for Missions? 
and in Their Respective Places to Increase Spiritual 
Life, Power and Influence? What Are We Willing 
to Do? Rev. E. T. Ford preached the sermon. 
Both a 8.8. and a C. E. question box and parlia- 
ment were conducted. 

Me.—Union Conference met at 8. Bridgton, May 
3, 4, for a helpful session, The 18 churches are 
manned by 11 pastors. The exercises included: a 
review of Campbell’s After Pentecost, What? and 
the topics, The Minister’s Self-Culture as a Man, a 
Preacher, a Pastor; The Possibilities of Ministe- 
rial Fellowship; and The Enduement of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Cr.—Central Conference held its semiannual 
meeting at Wallingford. Topics: The Preacher’s 
Responsibility to Men, How Shall the Church Go to 
Those Who Do Not Come to the Church? Our Mis- 
sionary Societies, Systematic Teaching of Children 
in the Fandamentals of the Christian Faith. Rev. 
D. B. Hubbard preached the sermon. 

Wis.—La Crosse Convention met in La Crosse, 
May 10,11, with the First Church. Topics were: 
Revivals, A Theory of Juvenile Training, Church 
Covenants. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Jobn Faville, D. D. 

MiNN.—Mankato Conference met at Fairmont, 
May 11, with full attendance. Topics discussed 
were: How to Increase the Usefulness of the 
Church in the Community, Personal Work for Con- 
versions, Social Progress—the Teachings of Christ 
as the Standard for Promoting It, Regeneration as 
the Basis, the Holy Spirit as the Power. Rev. T. 
M. Edmands preached the conference sermon, and 
there were addresses on different phases of mis- 
sionary work. An interesting service was held in 
memory of Rev. Robert McCune, for several years 
pastor at Worthington and for a few months H. M. 
pastor at Sherburn. Representatives of both 
churches spoke of his efficient service. Through 
the work of a general missionary, who gives a large 
portion of his time to the churches in this confer- 
ence, much progress has been made in strengthen- 
ing the weaker fields. 

Owatonna Conference met at Northfield, May 11, 
Rey. W. A. Warren of Sp ing Valley preaching the 
sermon. Topies discussed were: The Chureh in 
Society, The Re-ival—Its History During the Past 
Half-Century, Present Status, Is There Any Sub- 
stitute? Work Among Indians, Among Children, 
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and The Anti-Saloon Movement. The missionary 
work of the churches was set forth by representa- 
tives of the Sunday School, Home Missionary and 
Church Building Societies and the American Board. 
Reports from the 20 churches of the conference 
showed that all were supplied with pastors, and 
that it had been a year of progress. Rev. J. H. 
Chandler of Owatonna was moderator. 

Wyn.—Northwestern Association held its annual 
meeting, May 10, 11, in New Whatcom, Rev. 
Alonzo Rogers, pastor. The churches were well 
represented by pastors and delegates. All reports 
were encouraging, showing several revivals during 
the past six months and a healthy growth in many 
churches. The program embraced practical ques- 
tions and the direct work of the churches of the 
association. The needs and opportunities of coun- 
try communities were discussed, especially those 
without regular services. A resolution was passed 
urging the H. M. committee to give attention to 
this kind of work, and to secure all possible funds 
for its support. Churches now receiving aid are 
also urged to aim for self-support at an early date. 
A resolution was adopted to the effect that minis- 
ters received from other denominations, having the 
same standing as licentiates, after one year will be 
expected to receive ordination or a renewal of ap- 
probation. Mr. E. D. Farnsworth was approbated 
to preach for one year. The approbation of Mr. J. 
J. Tompkins as lay preacher was continued for an- 
other year. The Bangor church, having no real 
existence as far as could be learned, was dropped 
from the roll. A resolution expressing confidence 
in President McKinley and assuring the Adminis- 
tration of the prayerful support of the association 
in the present crisis was passed. The spiritual 
power of the meeting was increased by a retreat, 
conducted by Rev. G. H. Lee, before the regular 
sessions began, and by a half-hour of devotional 
service during the second forenoon, led by Rev. E. 
P. Dada. The sermon on the first evening, by Rev. 
R. B. Hassell, and the inspiring addresses on the 
last evening set forth the higher bearing of truths 
which in the business sessions had been considered 
from their practieal side. 

OreE.—Southern Oregon Association, representing 
five churches, was organized April29. Rev. Austin 
Rice preached the sermon. Among topics dis- 
cussed were: The Outlook for Congregationalism in 
Southern Oregon, Separation of Men from the 
Church, If I Do Not Choose to Become a Christian 
Whose Business Is It? 


CLUBS 


N. H.—The fine weather brought a large attend- 
ance to the annual meeting of the Central Club, 
May 19, with the First Church, Concord, 112 sitting 
down to the excellent dinner provided by the ladies. 
The officers were re-elected. A program of ten- 
minute papers was given by clerical and lay mem- 
bers: The Preacher of Today, Mormonism Under 
Statehood, Influence of Congregationalism in Shap- 
ing the New Hampshire of Today, What Will Bring 
the Revised Version into More General Use? The 
Forward Movement in England, Better Methods in 
Taking Collections and The Three Characteristics 
of Congregationalism. Nine new members were 
received. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 783.) 


Park Street.—At a meeting called for the purpose 
last week it was voted by a large majority to ex- 
tend a cull to Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., of Chicago, 
aformer pastor. The society will take action next 
Tuesday. 

Massachusetts 

ConcorRD.—Trinitarian. The corner stone of 
the new addition to the edifice was laid the afte r- 
noon of May 21, with addresses by the pastor, Rev. 
G. A. Tewksbury, and the chairman of the building 
committee, Mr. Thomas Todd. An original hymn 
written by Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt was sung. 

NEEDHAM.—Evangelical. Ata largely attended 
meeting called to act on the resignation of the pas- 
tor, Dr. A. 8. Walker, the church declined on the 
first ballot to accept. Upon representation that it 
was the pastor’s wish that his resignation be re- 


garded as final, a reconsideration was had, result- | 


ing in a vote for the ca}ling of a mutual council. A 
strong resolution was also passed unanimously 
testifying to the earnestness and faithfulness of the 
pastor in his work. 

WEBSTER is laying a hard wood floor in its chapel 
and ladies’ room and hanging slid ng doors from 
the top. It proposes to take notice soon, in a so- 
clal way and with historical discourse by its pastor, 
Rev. H. A. Blake, of its 60th anniversary. 
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WOoRTHINGTON.—At the society’s annual meeting 
the system of free seats and voluntary offerings was 
reported to be so successful that it will be continued 
another year. 

CANTON.—Evangelical, now under the charge of 
Rev. M. A. Dougherty, has made its annual contri- 
bution to the American Board, amounting to $306. 

CHICOPEE.—Third. Rev. Arthur Titcombd is 
preaching during the present month.—— First. The 
8. 8. Missionary Society observed its 54th anniver- 
sary with a special service May 8. An appreciated 
feature was the address of the superintendent of 
achools. 

SPRINGFIELD.—A series of illustrated lectures on 
the Black Belt and the work of Tuskegee Institute 
is being given by two of the teachers at different 
churches in the city. ——South. The junior workers 
of the Springfield Branch of the Woman’s Board 
held their annual rally May 14. Addresses were 
given by Miss Elizabeth Huntington of Turkey and 
Mrs. Higgins of Worcester. A military drill was in 
charge of Dr. Gulick. 

WEsT SPRINGFIELD.—Park Street has engaged 
Rev. E. H. Knight, formerly pastor of this church 
for nine years, and now of the Bible Normal College, 
Springfield, to supply the pulpit till Aug. 1. 

Maine 

WHITING, to which Rev. F. W. Snell has recently 
come, is one of the smaller churches which have 
never had a settled pastor. An earnest band of 
Christians has kept up the work. The attendance 
is good at services, there is an excellent Sunday 
school and a C. E. Society. 

AvuGusTa.—The work of building at Church Hill 
will soon begin. Land has been given, $400 
pledged and material and labor and much of the 
interior furnishing are provided for. 

JACKMAN.—Misses Elenory and Edwards la- 
bored two weeks here and brought a blessing. 
The pulpit will be supplied from Bangor Seminary 
during the summer. 

Boothbay Harbor, at a recent reception and en- 
tertainment, netted about $80. 

New Hampshire 

NortTH HAVERHILL AND PLAISTOW.—In appre- 
ciation of the labors of Rev. G. W. Lawrence, re- 
tiring from a three years’ pastorate, the church has 
passed resolutions testifying to his fidelity as pas- 
tor and regretting his departure. 

BRISTOL has met with a great loss in the death 
of Cyrus Taylor, May 16, in his 80th year. He was 
long @ prominent member and a liberal supporter 
here. The pastor, Rev. J. W. Savage, is enjoying a 
short vacation in Connecticut. 

The society in Lancaster has lately received a 
gift of $1,000 from Charles Wilder of Bostoon.—— 
The Alton meeting house has been wired for elec- 
trie lighting. 

Vermont 

Rev. 8. H. Barnum has entered upon his ninth 
year of service in Cornwall May 1.——President 
Ezra Brainerd of Middlebury College is supplying 
at Shoreham while the church is awaiting the com- 
ing of its new pastor, E. OC. Partridge of Andover 
Seminary.—Rev. Edwin Wheelock, pastor at Cam- 
bridge for 22 years, is suffering from trouble with 
his eyes, and Professor Ranger of Johnson Normal 
School is temporarily supplying. 

Rhode Island 

LitTLE ComptTon.—Rev. J. D. Lade, after a pas. 

torate of six years, has closed his labors here. The 
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members of his parish gave him a farewell recep- 

tion, and presented him with a handsome gold 

watch and chain. Mr. Lade has been popular as a 

preacher, and both Mr. and Mrs. Lade have been 

devoted to their church and parish work. 
Cennecticut 

GOSHEN.—The old meeting house, a landmark of 
the town, was burned May 9, in the afternoon, as 
the result of a defective flue. The building was 
totally destroyed, the furnishings, with the excep- 
tion of the organ, being saved only by hard work. 
Several times the parsonage opposite took fire, but 
no serious damage was done. The building was 
valued at several thousand dollars, with insurance 
of $1,000. The society has already held a meeting 
to discuss the advisability of rebuilding. 

TORRINGTON.—Third. Rev. H. B. Roberts’ res- 
ignation, to take effect May 16 at his request, has 
been accepted, with the request that he stay as 
acting pastor until Aug. 1, with pay until Sept. 1. 
It was reported that $27,250 had been pledged 
towards the enlargement of the church plant. To 
comply with the condition that $30,000 be raised 
before work can be begun one member of the soci- 
ety guaranteed $2,000, and another promised the 
remainder. 

IvoRYTON.—The new church is made up of mem- 
bers living in two western villages of the town of 
Essex, who formerly worshiped in two distinct con- 
gregations. One pastor has served both. The evi- 
dent need of regular morning worship in each vil- 
lage led to the formation of the newchurch. About 
75 members came by letter from the old church. 

GLASTONBURY.—South. The resignation of Rev. 
F. 8S. Brewer, to go to New Hartford, is received 
with much regret. The annual reports show a bal- 
ance in the treasury after all bills are paid. Free 
pews will be tried another year. 

KENT.—Free pews have been defeated, and the 
seats have been sold as usual. Rev. J. 8. Voor- 
hees, after supplying the pulpit for six months, has 
been called here. The Bible class made him a 
present of $50 in appreciation of his leadership. 

Ledyard has asked Rev. A. E. Kinmouth to with- 
draw his resignation.——Pilgrim Church, Canaan, 
has a club for studying literature, religion and 
morals.——Columbia is using individual commun- 
ion cups.—— Westbrook has issued a new manual 
which is a model from the printer’s and editor’s 
standpoint. 

THE SOUTH 
Georgia 

ATLANTA.—Central is preparing for a vigorous 
work under its pastor-elect, Rev. F. E. Jenkins. 
He has spent two weeks of May here, preaching and 
laying plans for his coming in October. It is pro- 
posed to build an addition to the meeting house. 


Florida 


The Cuban church, Tampa, was gladdened by a 
recent visit from Rev. 8. F. Gale, superintendent of 
home missions in Florida and Alabama.——Regular 
services are held at Thonotosassa, Rev. E. P. Her- 
rick supplying the pulpit. St. Petersburg has 
enjoyed revival interest, with a number of acces- 
sions. Rev. I. M. Auld is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Indiana 


MICHIGAN CiTy.—First. 
pastor, Rev. W. C. Gordon, was a surprise. 
takes effect at the end of his fifth year, Aug.1. It 
is his purpose to take residence at Chicago Univer- 
sity for a year aud devote his time to sociology. 
His pastorate has marked a new era in the life of 
the church. The building has been thoroughly 
modernized at an expense of several thousand dol- 
lars. The evening congregations have been sus- 
tained and the Young Men’s Club made effective. 
A city library project, including a $30,000 building, 
has been pushed forward to success. A Fortnightly 
Literary Society has accomplished much work 
along educational and artistic lines. The stereop- 
ticon has been an adjunct to the evening service. 
The increase in members has been large and high 
ideals have been developed in the 8S. 8. work. 

Wisconsin 

WHITEWATER.—A debt has been entirely paid. 
A series of 12 Sunday evening lectures on Church 
History and Denominations, just closed, has at- 
tracted wide attention and was attended by large 
congregations. The pastor, Rev. B. C. Preston, 
goes to Portland to the National Council. 

STERLING.—After many years of faithful service 
Father William Haughton retires from the pas- 
torate, and takes up the work of librarian at 
Viroqua. 

In Peshtigo more than $200 have been expended 
on repairs on edifice and parsonage.——In Maple 
Ridge a new Congregational meeting house was 
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dedicated May 12.——Hartford, Rev. C. C. Camp- 
bell, pastor, reports plans on foot for the erection of 
a new building.—Regarding the death of Rev. 
T. G. Grassie, the North Eastern District Conven- 
tion passed resolutions remarking his noble pur- 
pose, and treastring his memory as a member and 
associate. 
THE WEST 
lowa 

ALGONA recently passed hearty resolutions ap- 
preciative of the character and work of its retiring 
pastor, Rev. C. E. Sinclair, and cordially commend- 
ing his faithful wife and himself to the Christian 
courtesy of their new people in Farmington, N. H. 

GRINNELL.—Reyv. E. M. Vittum preached May 15 
on Christ in Labor, using as a text the recently dis- 
covered supposed words of Christ: “‘ Raise the rock 
and there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood and 
there I am.” 

The State C. H. M. 8. brought its financial year to 
a close April 30, with all bills paid and a balance of 
$122. The entire amount received during the year 
was $14,373, from the following sources: churches 
$7,772, women $3,344, Sunday schools $670, Y. P. 
S. C. E. $562, personal $1,689, miscellaneous $333. 


Minnesota 


DuLutTH.—Pilgrim. The Congregational minis- 
ters of this city and Superior (Mich.) held their 
May meeting here, Rey. C. H. Patton giving an in- 
teresting sketch of some of Robert Browning’s 
characters. A practical feature of the meeting 
was a discussion on the interests of Congregation- 
alism and the need of missionary work around the 
head of the lakes. Increased attendance is re- 
ported at five o’clock vespers, which now take the 
place of the usual evening service.—Plymouth. 
A young ladies’ choir has been organized, which 
adds to the interest of the services. The church 
has been depressed on account of old debts, but 
services are maintained with increasing interest. 

CANNON FALLS.—At one of the largest business 
meetings ever held Mr. C. E. Ryberg of the Gradu- 
ating Class in Carleton College was recently in- 
vited to serve as acting pastor for one year. He 
has supplied the pulpit for several months while 
pursuing his studies at Northfield, and the work 
has greatly prospered. 

LAKE StaAy.—This little country church has been 
neglected, it being impossible to furnish it with a 
pastor. Genera! Missionary Huntington has spent 
several days here and now finds it practicable to 
form several Sunday schools and preaching stations 
in the vicinity and supply them with a pastor. 

WALNUT GROVE has had no service for several 
months. The town is growing and a desire for a 
pastor isexpressed. Arrangementsare being made 
for a student supply during the summer with the 
expectation that a pastor will be secured in the 
autumn. 

LAMBERTON has been greatly strengthened dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. E. E. Rogers. A series of 
meetings revived the church, and the work, which 
was once abandoned, is now exceedingly hopeful 
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Nebraska 

Rev. J. B. Brown, formerly pastor at Reno ang 
Hyannis, but who has lately been engaged in teach. 
ing, will preach for the communities of Camp Lake 
and Orlando, where churches are likely to be or. 
ganized soon.—Rev. Edwin Booth finds many op. 
portunities in the country surrounding Burwell to 
organize mission schools and preaching stations, 
——Rev. Samuel Deakin and family of Cowles are 
greatly afflicted in the loss of their bright 12-year. 
old daughter, who died suddenly May 16. 

North Dakota 

CALEDONIA.—Mr. Lewis Vaughan of Fargo Col- 

lege has accepted an invitation to supply here for a 
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Experience 


And Not 


Experiments 


Should be your guide in buying medicine, 
Let others experiment; you should be guided 
by experience. Experiments are uncertain 
in result; experience is sure. Experiments 
may do you harm; experience proves that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you wonderful 
good. You may rely upon the experience of 
those who have been cured by this medicine, 
Thousands gladly tell you what Hood’s has 
done for them. They want you to know and 
they urge you to try it. That is what is 
meant by the vast number of testimonials 
written in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
They give the results of. experience and prove 
beyond question the actual and unequaled 
merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Judged by the 
results of experience, 


H 9 Sarsa- 

O O S parilla 

Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 

druggists. $1; six for $5.. Get only Hood’s. 
are 


Hood’s Pills %i 


NDRY 
be AY te ee torte 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


gs: Free CHURCH BELLS 


Full, 
Cheapest for Price 
and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only 











Gente. mild, effective. 
ruggists. 25c 








Artificial Human Eyes 


5 drew LLOYD to, 


323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 








A Seat in Mid-Air. 


The great popularity last year of the India 


Swinging Seat made it im 


ssible for us to keep 


supplied with them. In the hight of the season 

we were at one time without even a sample 

to show. oo 
This summer there is every indication of 


a ve 


large sale, and we have, therefore, 


brought it out in two styles—in oak and in 


willow. 


The former provides a somewhat 


larger and heavier seat, but the willow has 


the possible advan 


e of lightness, and is 


better suited for children. ; 
We supply all the fitments—chains, plates, 


hooks an 


screws. There is ample room for 


three or four cushions, and a rug carpet on the floor hightens the effect. 
As to comfort, you know what a hammock is for lounging. This belongs 
to the same family, but it is as much ahead of a hammock as a hammock 1s 


ahead of a chair. 


It is an inexpensive luxury and very stylish. 


Summer Catalogue, 36 pages, mailed on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Sprigs from the Massachusetts 
Meeting 


In the kingdom there is no waste of power.—Rev. 
w. L. Tenney. 

“God save America! ”’ was the finish of the tele- 
gram to the President. 

Give the Spaniards the bullet first and then the 
Bible.—Rev. A. EB. Colton. 

“Tt isn’t more harness that we need, but more 
horse.’’— Open parliament. 

Religion and science, one and inseparable, now 
and forever.—Pres. G. Stanley Hall. 

Mr. Moody could get along without a college. The 
average man can’t.—Rev. S. H. Lee. 

Common sense and grace are the two essentials 
for a successful minister.—Dr. Patrick. 


The church must rehabilitate the teaching func- 
tion of its preachers.—Rev. Z. M. Chapman. 


There is need of system in respect to the work 
rather than to the workers.—Rev. Mr. Wilcox. 


In our time the spirit approved has moved on 
from uprightness to altruism.—Rev. C. L. Noyes. 


If we make the ministry a close corporation, proph- 
ets will arise to rebuke us —Rev. Z. M. Chapman. 


The benevolent contributions for 1887 were almost 
$50,000 more than for 1897.—Committee report. 


Thanks to the moderator, who was not afraid to 
use the bell, there was no dragging or running over 
time. 

Redemptive love is the one synthetic which keeps 
Christianity from swinging too far to the right or 
left.—Dr. Conrad. 

A “thorough job” describes pretty well how the 
pastoral board problem was settled after letting it 
alone for four years. 

We need not fear for the ark of God nor put forth 
our hand to hold it, for it has its own potency to 
save itself.—Dr. Conrad. 

’ The standard which demands without question 
a college and seminary training is a little out of 
date.”—Open parliament. 

Any church which utterly forgets its men will 
before long surely be preaching to “ benches, bibs 
and bonnets.”—Rev. H. G. Hale. 

‘ The development of common sense and the deal- 
ing with men should be given more importance in 
the seminary.”’—Open parliament. 

* We are getting much in the habit of asking no 
questions at our councils. We can’t know the can- 
didates that way! ’— Open parliament. 

Dr. Scott, who held the gavel, was shrewd in his 
recommendations that the best time to view the 
“scenie beauties” of Greenfield is before sunrise. 


What the teachers teach is only half what one 
learns at the theological seminary, and by no means 
always the more important half.—Rev. Z. M. Chap- 
man, ; 

if immortality is a reappearance to one’s friends 
in a dark closet to write on a dirty slate with poor 
English and worse spelling, [ decline with thanks. 
—President Hall. 

Mr. Atkins showed great faith when he said in 
his greeting: “I trust that the open parliaments 
will be eloquent with speecb and not with silence.” 
He cannot have been disappointed. 


Recognition of the American Bible Society’s work 
was voieed in resolutions commending that cause 
for an annual offering from our churches, and me- 
morializing the National Council in respect to the 
society. 

They are guests to be proud of. They are notably 
good looking and well dressed. In their faces and 
in their manners one reads much that is attractive: 
their refinement and their intellectuality and, more 
than all, their earnest, helpful characters.—Green- 
field Gazette, 

The day has fully dawned when the church and 
the noblest sentiments of the world agree that the 
only solution of the mighty problems of riches and 
poverty, the only bridge which can span the chasm 
between labor and capital, the only deodorizer 
which will remove the stench from business and 
political corruption ... is the application of the 
law of love which Jesus brought.—Rev. H. G. Hale. 


From a total of about 600 churches, each entitled 
to be represented by a pastor and lay member, 211 
delegates were present. In 1892, the last year in 
which delegates were chosen by local associations 
and conferences, 144 delegates attended. The 
change in the basis of representation has wrought 
some improvement, but has not justified the fears 
of those who thought towns could not accommodate 
the crowds. 
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HIGH GRADE 
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COFFEES 
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Boston Blend 





B2STON BLEND 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it and pack it in two-pound 
cans while hot. Granulation differs from grinding ; ground coffee is uneven—some coarse 
and some fine—and sometimes you have muddy coffee, due to the uneven grinding. 


If your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 lbs.) to any address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


is a combination of the finest Coffees 
grown on the American Continent. It may 
seem odd (and it is) to see coffee advertised 
as ‘“‘American.” In these times most 
people think they are drinking Java or 
Mocha, but the fact remains that the 
great bulk of the coffee used throughout the 
world is raised on the American Continent. 
BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 


1st.—To lovers of Fine Coffee. 


2d.—To lovers of Money. 


We sell it at 25 cents per 
pound (50 cts. for 2-lb. can). 


3d.—To lovers of Truth. 


Because the can contains just 
what the label calls for. 


Briefly : 


is Good, 
Low=-Priced, and Honest. 




















The Mission terns and Stereopticons 


is more and more apparent, as a method of religious instruction. enter- | . 
tainment and profit. For entertainment its field is unquestioned, while 
its potency as a debt reducer is being better understood daily. 


Send for particulars to a B. coLT & co., Dept. 35, =D. 5 and 7 Ww. 29th St., N. Ve 


of the Criterion Magic Lan- 
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We have 
Reprinted 


A Prayer in Time of War in 
leaflet form, as announced. 


Price, 100 copies 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


ALSO, 


In large type, on card, for 
use in church or private de- 





votions. 

Price, 1c. each, 100 copies 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 








| the counsels and events of earth, in this hour 
of our nation’s trial we appeal to Thee. In war 
and battle may we always be the instruments 
of Thy judgment and Thy righteousness. Grant 
us deliverance from disaster, and, if it please Thee, 
glorious and enduring victory. Bless especially 
with grace and wisdom Thy servant, the President 
of the United States, the commander of our ar- 
mies. Preserve our ships upon the sea and our 
soldiers on the shore. Purify our nation’s life, 
that we may be more worthy of Thy favor. Keep 
our hearts from pride and cruelty and our lips 
from boasting. Let us not go forth to battle as 
those who are greedy of gain-or honor, not in 
hatred or in love of strife, but in desire of justice 
and as helpers of the weak. In all experiences 
through which Thou makest us to pass may the 
assurance of Thy rule in the affairs of men te 
our confidence and consolation. Remember the 
wounded and the sick and those who are ap- 
pointed to die, and make them sharers of Thy 
kingdom. Strengthen us for all endurance, and 
especially sustain and comfort those who mourn 
for the dead. Deny us not Thy swift decision in 
mercy both to us and to our enemies. And may 
the coming of Thy kingdom bring all cruelties 
and jealousies, all strife and hatred, to a speedy 
and eternal end, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
AMEN! 


A Prayer in Time of War 


O Lord of Hosts, in whose hands are all 


Reprinted from ‘*The Congregationalist,"”” May, 1898. 
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The Business Outlook 


The situation is healthy in tone, and mer- 
chants and manufacturers are disposed to 
look forward to the fature with increasing 
confidence. The demand for cotton goods 
is somewhat improved, and print cloths have 
recovered a fraction from the unprecedent- 
edly low price of 1 7-8 cents. It is declared, 
however, that the few sales at that figure 
did not actually represent the market and 
that there was a “string” attached to them. 
More encouraging reports as to the woolen 
goods trade fail to appear, and the chief ac- 
tivity in this line is in army supplies. 

The iron and steel industry is in good shape, 
and the enormous production of pig iron con- 
tinues. Large orders for steel plates are un- 
derstood to have been placed at interior points 
for foreign shipment. Higher freight rates 
have a tendency to check, to some extent, the 
export movement of miscellaneous manufac- 
tured products. Commodity values continue 


firm at the advances made during the past 
month or so, the few declines reported being 
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unimportant. The Northwest section of the 
country reports a brisk trade movement all 
along the line. The crop situation is uni- 
formly favorable, and the heavy foreign pur- 
chases of our agricultural products continues. 
The balance of trade with this country is still 
piling up and constitutes one of the greatest 
elements of strength in the financial situation. 
Bank clearings are ‘extremely large for this 
time of the year, aggregating last week 
$1,325,691,000, or three per cent. smaller than 
the previous week, but thirty-six per cent. 
larger than in the corresponding week last 
year, when business was considered good. 
Railroad returns, reported for the first quar- 
ter of this year, are by far the most satisfac- 
tory exhibit in many years past for the same 
period. The stock market continues to forge 
ahead, and the general tone in financial cir- 
cles is one of extreme bullishness. A ram- 
pant speculation is looked for this summer. 





Rev. Dwight P. Breed of Creston, Io., is 
delivering a course of lectures on sociology 
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at Tabor College, drawn mainly from his long 
experience as pastor and chaplain of a large 
State institution. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 29-June 4. The Godlike Elements 
in Heroism. Gen. 22: 1-19; Acts 6: 5-15: 7: 
54-60 ; 27: 21-26. 

Self-sacrifice, loyalty to high ideals, courage, 
hopefulness. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon aad acknowledged in detail by 
individual receipts..............scecscseseesece 











11, 
Previously acknowledged. ...............sse000- 25, 443-00 
DOE casecncdavavecocctsenstecesecnespsnctnecssess $25,454.48 








MESSRS. GILCHRIST & COMPANY make an ex- 
ceptional announcemert in another column of 
this issue. Owing to the lull in business just at 
this time this firm are offering to make skirts to 
measure at a very reasonable figure. They guaran- 
tee perfection in fit, workmanship and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 











Mrs. Cleveland’s 


umber 


(JUNE) 


.... . will contain the first photographs 
of Mrs. Cleveland taken since she left the 
White House—together with a series of 
anecdotes of Mrs. Cleveland contributed to 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat by her most 


intimate friends. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


10 cts. a Copy 
$1.00 per Year 
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time. He will also work in Minnesota in connec- 
tion. 

Several accessions on confession have been re- 
ceived at Getchell’s, Valley City, the result of 
recent revival effort.—At Abercrombie the Sun- 
day school has been reorganized after a lapse of 
nearly @ year. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

OAKLAND.— First. Rey. C. R. Brown and his wife 
are about to sail for the Hawatlian Islands as guests 
of Mr. Alexander, a parishioner. They are to be 
absent several weeks.——Pilgrim. Recently, after 
an able sermon on The Church of God a Valuable 
Possession, Rev. J. R. Knodell led his people in 
clearing off a debt of $400, of which $150 were to 
the C. C. B.S. — Fourth is rejoicing in a new $1,600 
parsonage. 

BERKELEY.—First loses one of its most spirit- 
ually minded men and stanch financial supporters 
by the death of Deacon Caleb Sadler. 

The Pacific, ably edited for the last few months 
by Rev. W. W. Ferrier, is about to pass into the 
hands of Mr. Chapin of Lowa, an experienced news- 
paper man, and Rev. W. H. McDougall, pastor at 
Claremont, 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 

ALGER, Frank G., Blackstone, Mass., accepts call to 
Whitefield - ., Newburyport. 

BALE ~% Philip E., Chicago Sem., to Bremen, Ind. 
Accep 

BELL, ira W., Roscommon, Mich., to Edmore. Accepts. | 
BROWN, Jas. *M., Kirkland, Wnh., withdraws acceptance 
of call to Keystone, S 8. D. 

snows Ww. T., Madison, Ct., to Plymouth Ch., Roch- 


N. ¥. 
cov EL L, = J., formerly of Waterbury, Vt., to 
North Ch., ass 
ig est Ww. recently of Carthage, 8. D., to Meck- | 
ing | 
“* AMON, oles “W., to remain a third year at Seymour, | 


DE AN Frank W., Andover * sag accepts call to Red 
Cloud and Indian Creek, } 

DUMM, B. Alfred, Brookiyn Noth, Ch., Baltimore, ue, “9 
to be pastor's assistant a irst Ch., Washington, D.C 
Accepted, and has be: ie we ork. 

FEERIS, wil C., Yale Sem., to West Cornwall, Ct. 


# P “eS Harold L. ae Sem., to Pendleton, Ore. 
.AMB RT, Avery — Center, Me., to E. 
. slmouth’ and N auot, 


A Wm. a Wabeahee “Minn. -, to Alexandria. 


ME ‘cht L Gee. R., First Ch., Minneapolis, to Leavitt 
t. Ch., C sengo. ‘Accepts. 

ME RRILL, Wm. to serve Kensington, Kan., in con- 
nec see with A ebol. Accepts. 

SMITH, Wm. R, to Hetland and Badger, 8S. D., where 
he has supplied six —— Accepts. 

SQUIRE, Abraham L., recently ro Holdrege, Neb., to 

Stran im. Ht to and Bruning. Accepts. 
W. — oe ., to Rensselaer Falls, N. Y¥., for another 


epts. 
W BBERS “Berthold L., Milford, Io., to Gowrie. Ac- 


cepts. 

WOOLWORTH, Wm. S., recently of Forest Ave. Ch., 
New York City, to Jamesport. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations 

BENNETT, Wm. R., Chicago Sem., 0. Darlington, Wis., 
May 18. Sermon, "Rev. Cc. D ennison ; other vere, 
Rev. Messrs. B. C. Preston, Gideon Hammond, G 
Leavitt, D. D., C. A. Osborne 

BOU pe eed Giement A.. o. Nevedah, Wis , May 12. 

COUCH, has. H., Oberlin Sem., o. Dowagiac, Mich., 
May 12. “eae, Kev. C. DeW. Brower; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. a Barrett, L. G. Herbert, "T. R. McRob- 
erts and Frank F 

GUNNER, Byron, i ‘Union Ch., Newport, R. L., May 23. 
Sermon, "Rev. T: C. McClelland. 

KLOSS, Chas. L., i Webster Groves, Mo., May 19. 
Soreeee Rev. Dr. Michael Burnham; other re: 

tev. Messrs. ~ x Fisk, Ph. D., W. M. Jones, P’ 
G S. Sargent, D E, F. Wheeler. 

Qu INT, John H., os = “Firat _ h. Rochester, Mass., May 
18. Sermon, _.° 1, D. D.; one Parts, Rev 
Messrs. J. acCol oe mi) Juli en, H ._L. Bri vkett, 
Rh. G.W Selakthee 

U ‘oa gwen. o. Longton, Kan., May 10. Sermon, 
Re Ww. shop; other parts, ‘Rev. Messrs. F..G: 

Mitchell, H. ro Shoemaker and D. J. Treiber. 


Resignations 


BROWN, Wm. T., Madison, Ct. 

CORDON, Wm, 7G, Kirst Ch.. Michigan City, Ind. 

Je NES, ugh w., Meckling, S 8. D. 

P oe oy Cornelius H., s. Broadway Ch., Denver, 


S TEVEN SON, Wm. D, J., First Ch., Arena, Wis. 
Dismissions 
EWER, Frank §., 8. choneoter, Gh. Mi Ct. nak 9. 


i AERIS blarence J., Colchester, 
ROBERTS, Henry B., ) Torrington, Ct. May 16. 


Supplies for the Summer 


BLOWDISH, A. Craig, Chicago Sem., at Hemingford 
and Reno, Neb. 

COLP, Donald G., Yale Sem., at Kragnes, Min 

DAY, F etmonte Yale Sem., at Clearwater end Hasty, 


Min 
DUNNING, Morton D., Hartford Sem., at Marshfield, 


L Y MAN, Faqs ene W., Yale Sem., at Errol, N. H. 

I pts. of Wi ahpeton, N: D,at Windisor and Mt. 

VAUGHAN, Lewis, Fargo College, at Caledonia, N. D. 
8 


AYER, raukiin Rng) late pastor of First Church, Con- 
cord, N. H., @ ‘spent the winter in eeu ja, 
proposes to S| ¢ summer in the vicinity of 


r, Mass. 
B AScou, Geo. 8., has begun to to supply at D at Dexter, N.D., 
connection with his w: 
BOARDMAN, C a P. bane dy at Webster | City, To., has 
been invited ag the Commencement address to the 
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DONALDSON, David, who has ue cheoed work at Dex- 
ter, Minn., has removed to Min 
AUG TON, m. N., Sterling, Wis, afar many years 
of bapeny service, retires f from the pastorate and be- 
com a 

JORDAN Israel, recent Teatgned at Bethel, Me., will 
rest during the’summer and ready for new work in 


mber, 
KENT R Robert J., Brookl yn, R. iven a largely 
attended reception by his ch urch the ewis Ave. 4 
aes in recognition of the 10th anniversary of h 


rate. 
LR YFIELD, Robt. L., and wife of Kansas City, fie 
have closed their evan; —— work in Texas and 
at Littleton, Col, May 
ACFARLAND, Chas. 8., Seinen Ct., will spend a 
four Ly gy 4 vacation in Europe meek tae wh Bu Ra 
Edw yy of Yale Sem. will su apply bi 
TALMAGE, © H., formerly sac 
tor, now a aeiiee of Old South C tut Method is 
ing post graduate work at rad ‘preparatory to 
entering the Congregational ministry. 


Deaths 
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DAVIS—In Springfield, Jane A., widow of Dr. Kendall 
Davis of Reading, Mass., aged 90 yrs., 11 mos. 

HAZARD-—In Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, May 3, of ait 
low fever, Henry B., oldest son of Dr. and Mrs. } 
Hazard of Boston, aged 35 yrs. 
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Section 209 





Vmanafey Sore: 


For Our Far-away Friends 


A few days ago we acquired a very extraordinary lot of silks at a very ex- 
traordinary price. We put them on sale, without saying a word about them, and 
they were so pretty and so cheap that they sold like the proverbial “hot cakes,’ 
or, to use a more up-to-date comparison, like steam yachts in wartime. 

It occurred to us that these were exactly the kind of goods that would inter- 
est some of the many thousand friends with whom we have recently become 
acquainted through the mails; so, just in time, we withdrew a lot of the prettiest 
of the silks, and held them for your orders. 
with plénty of choice in each, and samples of any and all waiting for your request. 


Here they are—five lots of them, 


One lot at 80c. a yard, regularly $1 


A firm, rich taffeta silk, in seven exquisite evening shades. It has a delicate 
pattern outlined in pin-dots over fine diagonal satin stripes—three tones of the 


One lot at 80c. a yard, regularly $1 


Hair-line taffetas, with a bayadere satin stripe, shaded with black ; an exceedingly 
cool, neat, tasteful style, which will impress you at sight. Seven shades. 


One lot at 85c. a yard, regularly $1 


Beautifully brocaded taffetas, pattern of trailing vine, delicately executed between 
clusters of jewel satin stripes. Shades are pink, yellow, nile green, and white. 


One lot at 85c. a yard, regularly $1 


Very rich white Canale taffetas, white grounds, diversified with white satin 
stripes and colored “‘canale”’ stripes of green, heliotrope, grey, bluet, yellow, 


One lot at $1 a yard, regularly $1.25 


These are heavy silks for outdoor wear, effective and rich, but not too showy. In 
three color combinations, beautifully blended. Two-way stripes, jeweled at 


Would you like samples of these or of anything else? 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Broadway 
New York 


(Please address exactly as above) 
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Accessions to the Churches 





Conf. Zot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
prutpvele, 2 3 Alma, 11 11 
Norwalk, — $8 Clarks, 5 5 
Pasadena, First, 3 6 Lincoln,German, 15 16 
Eatin ds First pete os ah geese 
(Mare hand May),' 4 19 giben: ry vie, ‘ate 15 + 
Rio Vista, 3 5 Sidne ly n, Lee oy ‘ 24 
San Francisco, Sidney, - 
Cooper, : 4 NORTH DAKOTA 
Saratoga, 
Sherman, — 19 — 4 ‘ 
CONNECTICUT Valley City,Getchell,7 7 
Ansonia, 35 37 OHIO 
Ashford, — # Oberiin, First, 7 
Enfield, 3 “Second, — 8 
Ivoryton, Memorial, 1 7 Toledo, Central, — is 
a Sere, Dwight _ g Youngstown, Plym z 
Salisbur 6 10 outh, - 
w. Harthord 4 8 OREGON 
Wolcott, 5 5 Forest Grove, 13 15 
ILLINOIS Oregon City, 5 9 
Cable, 27 27 Portland, First, 8 13 
Chicago, Green Soe 6 10 . Hassalo St., 14 aS 
Lincoln Park 2 9g Scappoore, 
Park Ma anor, 13 16 SOUTH DAKOTA 
Tabernacle, 8 14 » oe 
Union Park, 3 96 Peed, = 
>! arren Ave., 10 = 3 Vermilion — 15 
Grange, rate me 9 
Melville, 9 9 Watertown, 28 34 
Pittsfield, Tih ae VERMONT 
Sherrard, 38 38 Hyde Park, 3 38 
Springfield, Plym , Richmond, — 83 
outh, oe WASHINGTON 
IOWA r 
Colfax, Plymouth, 5 9 
Blenco, 40 40 Seattle, Plymouth, — 12 
Grinnell, 1 6 Tacoma, First, 2 8 
MAINE WISCONSIN 
Bethel, 7 9% Coloma, 9 9 
Ellsworth Falls, — 3 au Claire, First, cre ae 
Limington, 3 3 Janesville 2 6 
Rockland, 4 4 Qseeo. bee 
Vinalhaven, 8 8 : 

MICHIGAN OTHER CHURCHES 
Canandaigua, 8 on Ga. "Hh Res Jentral,3 6 
Grand Rapids, South, 5 8 Concord, N.H.,East,— 8 
Oxford, 4 Everett, "Mass. ae 4 12 

MINNESOTA — CITY. gale 18 
Glenwood, 2 65 Porter, Ind., —- 9 
Minneapolis, Pilgrim, 2 ——, Fla., Imman- 
Northfiel 7 19 el, 8 8 
St. Paul, "acific m 10 13 C hurches with less 
Zumbrota, - $3 than three, 28 41 


Conf. 501; Tot. 904. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 7,283; Tot., 13,306. 


‘ ‘ 
Biographical 
REV. ALLEN HAZEN, D. D. 

Dr. Hazen, who died at his home in Washington, 
May 12, was well and widely known for his life 
work in the Marathi Mission of the A. B.C. F. M. 
He was born in Hartford, Vt., Nov. 30, 1822, son of 
Rev. Austin Hazen, for many years pastor of the 
churches in Hartford and Berlin, Vt. His mother 
was Frances Mary, daughter of Israel Putnam 
Dana, who bore the name of his grandfather, Israel 
Putnam. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1842, and from Andover in 1845, having among 
his classmates such men as A. H. Clapp, W. T. 
Eustis, 8. B. Fairbank, his associate of many years 
in India, and R. 8, Storrs. He married, Sept. 18, 
1846, Martha Ramsey Chapin of Somers, Ct., who 
had been at Mt. Holyoke, as pupil and teacher, 
from the beginning and whose sister Mary was 
principal of the seminary for many years. + They 
sailed at once for India, where he remained until 
1872, stationed at Bombay and Ahmednagar, and 
by his activity, skill and devotion holding an honor- 
able place among the Board’s missionaries. His 
alma mater conferred the degree of D. D. in 1873. 

Dr. Hazen was in this country two or three years 
from 1860; and, in 1872, the failure of his wife’s 
health made necessary their final return and res- 
ignation. Here he served the churches in Pomfret, 
Vt., 1875-77; Norwich, 1877-79; Agawam, Mass., 
1880-81; Deerfield, 1882-89, his wife dying there, 
and there he was laid beside her May 14. His 
last ministry was in Hartland, Vt., 1889-91, and 
again in 1894. He was a delegate to the London 
International Congregational Council and from 
that went on to India, and once more spent two 
years in the land where his heart was and in the 
work he loved. Since 1895 he has made his home 
in Washington with his son Henry Allen Hazen, 
of the Signal Service, enjoying the devoted care of 
his daughter Mary. Another daughter, Frances, is 
the wife of Rey. L. F. Gates, a missionary at Shola- 
pur. While Dr. Hazen was in college, his cousin, 
Rev. Austin H. Wright, joined the Nestorian mis- 
sion. This doubtless strengthened, if it did not 
awaken, his own purpose to devote himself to mis- 
sionary work; and his sister Sophia, after some 
years of association with Miss Lyon at South Had- 
ley, joined also the Nestorian mission as the wife of 
the eminent missionary, David T. Stoddard. 
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REV. CHARLES L. WOODWORTH 


Rev. Dr. Charles L. Woodworth, pastor of the 
Second Church, Amherst, and for many years secre- 
tary of the American Missionary Association, died 
at Amherst, May 23, aged seventy-six. He fitted 
for college at Monson Academy, graduated at Am- 
herst in 1845, entered the East Winsor Theological 
Institute and graduated there in 1848. He was 
ordained to the ministry at the Second Church in 
Amberst, and remained its pastor until he entered 
the Federal Army in 1863 as chaplain of the 
Twenty-seventh Massachusetts. In 1865 he was 
elected New England secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, where he remained for 
about twenty-five years. In 1893 he returned to 
the pastorate of the Second Church, Amherst. 
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efreshin t 
Important Meetings to Come | R e g; i 
wan july > eens of Instruction, North Conway, | Beautifying ogy 
acangesege Home Missionary Society, Cleve- adhe ee “a 
International Missionary Union, Clifton Springs, 
ee | MEDICINAL e 
orld’s Y onference, London, June | 
1418, PROPERTIES. on! 
Y. W.C. A. Southern Conference, Asheville, N.C., | rel 
aes 17-28. | SAMPLE C TAKE 1 mailed to any ¥. sus 
ai 4.2 “ A. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June | address upon receipt of 2e. 
port. } FULL-SIZED CAKE 15c. I 
P ‘Wor cH ‘Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., | ADORESS DEPT. G. ; ad 
uly 1-10. 
5s W. ©. A. Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., leg 
u | 
vWorid’s Sunday School Convention, London, July | “ 
7 Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July | aa! 
ae as 27. an 
. i . 8. C. E. Convention, Nashville, Tenn., July cr 
‘International Conference arene ¥. M. 0. As, pa 
Basle, Switzerland, July 6-10. ua 
National Council, Portland, Ore., vgs -13. a 
Dc, uly 12 Educational Association ashington, a 
. C., Ju 
on oa Wide A Conference, Northfield, Mass., July tic 
New England Chautauqua, Lakeview, Mass, July ail m' 
18-28. th. Mfs. Glovelancd, oO. lo 
of 
eer HERE are several sorts of reputation 
BSYMER-BA he 
DAVIS cuameuas d . diffe t b d. A ood de 
: i h. —good, indifferen ad. 
FARNESTOCK ® or . 8 a 
Pittsburgh. a - di 
es } Cineinnacs reputation is the sort that pays— in 
ECKSTEIN e Ww 
an the only sort that you, as a dealer or painter, a1 
BRADLEY it 
BROOKLYN york. | can afford to have. It can only be acquired @ 
JEWETT e 
— by selling and using the best material. In : 
UNION u 
SOUTHERN ; ‘ : > : C 
cxruan }™™? | paint, Pure White Lead (see list of genu ! 
perme ine brands) and Pure Linseed Oil are the r 
MISSOURI ? 
exat St. Louis. 1 
RED 
> I 
SOUTHERN best. ‘ 
— 2. ca0inS seoee By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, ( 
MORLEY pine a FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu ‘ 
SALEM Bal — able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also ' 
TT folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 
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Seminary Anniversary at Oberlin 


The exercises May 8-12 were marked by a 
spirit of great earnestness. The baccalaureate 
was preached by Professor Wright upon the 
subject The Truths to which Christ Witnessed. 
Two features of the anniversary were new. 
On Wednesday evening occurred simple exer- 
cises constituting the inauguration of Prof. 
i. C. King as Finney professor of systematic 
theology. He has been occupying this chair 
during the year, and his friends in and out of 
Oberlin and all theological thinkers are to be 
congratulated on having now an adequate state- 


ment of the direction which the development:- 


of his theological work here will take. He 
chose as his subject Reconstruction in Theol- 
ogy. There was first a justification for the 
suggestion of a reconstruction. It must go on 
constantly in any living thing. Just now there 
isa marked stage in the development of theol- 
ogy. This does not imply dissatisfaction with 
religion, but is most felt by those best per- 
suaded of the absoluteness of religion. 

In the intellectual world there is in the state 
a demand for the recognition both of historical 
legitimate right and of absolute right. In phi- 
losophy Kant’s problems are still discussed. 
In science we emphasize experience, univer- 
sality of law, unity of the world. Historical 
criticism has come to the front in every de- 
partment of thought. In the moral and spirit- 
ual world the present trend of thought istoward 
a higher value of the person, and that in his 
entirety, freedom of conscience and investiga- 
tion, the subordination of the mechanical as a 
means simply, the unity of the ethical life in 
love, social conscience, the central importance 
of action, practical lordship of Christ. 

Such sweeping changes from the past must 
have their influence on theology. Theology 
declines to settle a priori how God must have 
acted, but leaves to scientific investigation to 
discover how he does act; but the competent 
investigator of spiritual matters must be one 
who has experience of them. It accepts sci- 
ence’s own self-limitations, its restriction of 
itself to experience and to the tracing of purely 
causal connection and to phenomena. It ac- 
cepts the universality (not uniformity) of law; 
accepts evolution, ‘‘but what evolution gives 
us is exactly not uniformity of laws, but suc- 
cessive stages with new laws.” It accepts law 
in its own sphere of the moral and spiritual 
life. Religion insists on miracles, and in so 
doing insists on a living God, who acts always 
in accord with his immutable purpose of love, 
not always in formulable physical law. The- 
ology accepts evolution as a general statement 
of the way of God’s working, meaning thereby 
a succession of stages, including the human, 
with new phenomena and new laws. When 
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the new appears it is really new. ‘‘Man’s 
moral nature is what it is now, not what it 
was.”’ 

The influence of historical criticism is 
found in the rise of a new Biblical interpre- 
tation, Biblical theology and the recovery of 
the historical Christ. The value of person- 
ality affects our idea of love as over against 
the dualism of love and justice, shutting out 
arbitrary decrees. Theology recognizes the 
whole man, as expressed in personal rela- 
tions. It must exclude the mechanical and 
strengthen the spiritual. The value of per- 
sonality is the secret of the dissatisfaction 
with all natural, legal and governmental anal- 
ogies as applied to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. The future theology will be based 
more on psychology and ethics, and less on 
metaphysics and jurisprudence. The social 
conscience is quickened by the emphasis upon 
the person. Christ is the supreme person, 
the supreme revelation of God as Father. 
The trend of the age is toward emphasis on 
Christ’s humanity, though not toward Uni- 
tarianism. In him we find ourselves, life, 
God. 

The regular session of the Lake Shore Min- 
isterial Association, which was also a new 
feature, was held with a good attendance and 
with addresses. The topics were: The Preach- 
ing Needed Today and The Relation Between 
the Church and the Community. 

The Commencement address was by Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton upon Ministerial Courage. 
Accept yourselves, with your limitations, in 
your surroundings as having worth for per- 
forming your God-given work. Look at 
truth, not in fear or to toy with it, but in 
faith. Christ in the life creates true courage. 
Life lived in the spirit is powerful. It wasa 
noble address, practical and inspiring. 

The alumni banquet, at which Rev. C. A. 
Vincent presided, had as its general theme 
The Church in the Twentieth Century. All 
the speakers were at their best. All were 
thoroughly enjoyed and, better still, there 
was an impression of thorough and hearty 
fellowship in the work of saving souls. It 
was voted to suggest to the A. M. A. the im- 
portance of organizing at once for an exten- 
sion of its educational and evangelizing work 
into Cuba as soon as the deliverance of that 
island from the dominion of Spain permits. 
Dr. Creegan’s alumni address upon the Les- 
sons from the Life of Modern Prophets fitly 
closed the day. 

A Commencement without President Fair- 
child, who was unable to be present, was 
bound to seem strange and solemn. There 
was a fitness in Professor Berry’s presiding 
at the Lord’s table and pronouncing the bene- 
diction at the close of the Commencement, for 
with the disappearance of the English course 
his work in the faculty closes—a work done 
with rare fidelity and success. O. H. G. 





It is a sign of rawness to give yourself up to 
things which relate to the body; to make, for 
instance, a great fuss about exercise, a great 
fuss about eating, a great fuss about drinking, 
a great fuss about walking, a great fuss about 
riding. All these things ought to be done 
merely by the way. The formation of the 
spirit and character must be our real concern. 
—Epictetus. 


ORIENTAL LuxuRyY.—There ist no > possible ques- 
tion about the comfort of an India swinging seat. 
They were first introduced here last season and the 
demand for them was immediate and extensive. 
This year they are brought out in two styles. The 
headquarters for these India swinging seats is at 
the Paine furniture warerooms on Canal Street. 
There is a description and picture of such a seat in 
another column of this paper. 





THE dangers of spring which arise from umpartties in 
the blood and a depleted condition of this vital fluid 
may be entirely averted by Hood’s ———e This 
great medicine cures all spring humors, bolls, craptiets 
and sores, and by enriching and vitalizing the blood 1 
overcomes that tired fee ing and gives vitality cad 
vigor, 


Hoop's PILLs cure nausea sick headache, billousness 
and all liver ills. Price 25 cents. 
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“© ARLINGTON wrest} 


Ww hich contains all the vital forces of the 
Whole Wheat. On the market for 23 
+ years giving perfect satisfaction. ‘ 
Use no Other. Send for Circular. 


Sam’! A. Fowle, Arlington, Mass 
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Unexpected Company 


HAS NO TERROR FOR THE House- 
KEEPER WHY HAS IN THE HOUSE 


SLADE’S exis%xc 


6 Delicious Desserts are 
Quickly made with it. 
Ask Your Grocer for it. 
A Booklet of Receipts FREE. ‘ 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 
GVO 8-2]-B8A8B2]Se 
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1898 Waverleys are marvels of me- 
chanical construction and skill, yet 
so simple any childcan understand 
and care for them. 


VWaverley 
Bicycle $ 5O 


Result of concentrating 
all effort in one model. 
The Waverley Catalogue is free. yi 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 6 
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BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


Soft, White Hands with Shapely Nails, Luxo 


riant Hair with Clean, Wholesome Scalp, pro 
duced by CuTICURA SOAP, the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap in the 


world, as well as purest and sweetest, for 
toilet, bath, and nursery. The only preventive 
of inflammation and clogging of the Pores. 


(@ticura 


Bo AP rie ane asa ro the gag Porren Dava & Cuew. 
on 

iw, at) w to P ‘arity ot Be sanity the Skin Scalp and 

Hair,’ * mailed free, 


ABY HUMORS 12:3: Itching and scaly, instantly re 
lieved by Cuticuma Kemuoine 
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when diges- 
tion fails... 
Our bodies are poisoned when food 
ferments and decays. Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient does just what 
must be done to make digestion 
right. Cleanses and strengthens 


the stomach. Expels waste matter 
50c. and $1. All druggists. 
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B. T. Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder. 
Bread, cake, pastry, puddings, etc., if made with B. T. 
Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder will | 


“As Light as Air.’’ 


This powder is absolutely pure —it contains neither 
alum, lime, nor other injurious substances, and is un- 
excelled by any in the market. 


Be Wise! Use the Best! It Pays! 








